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Spencerian Our Publications 
Vertical Writing Include some of the strongest and best mod” 
ern school text-books, attested as such by 
SHORTER COURSE - - SEVEN NUMBERS their wide use. Among our authors are 
Maury, Davis, Holmes, Gildersleeve, Venable, 
Price, per Dozen, 72 Cents. Haldeman, Chambers, etc., etc. 


The unequaled symmetry, grace, and beauty of Spencerian penman- We have just added a specially valuable 
ship have made this system the standard of writing in American schools. text-book of book-keeping, the AMERICAN 
Recognizing the fact that much of the opposition to vertical writing has ACCOUNTANT. 
been the result of clumsy and imperfect forms offered for imitation, the 


We have i sopen-R 
authors of the Spencerian Copy Books have endeavored to prepare a © have in press the four GOLDEN Rop 


series of books on the vertical principle which shall embody the grace Books, graded for supplementary reading. 
and beauty of the slanting Spencerian writing. We are also about to commence the semi- 
In these books every effort has been made to avoid offensive sharpnes monthly issue of our STANDARD LITERATURE 


and angularity on one hand and excessive roundness on the other, SERIES for schools—small books at low prices 
4 ae . —— c . . 


—including “The Spy” and “The Pilot” of 
‘ nee 66 7? . “oh M4 , ” 
all the attention to artistic and mechanical detail which has so long Cooper . Rob Roy : and Kenilw orth of 
. . 6 - . ’ ‘Tha es nl a . ‘ 
characterized the other books of this Standard System. Scott ’ Ey angeline, “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” etc., etc. 


following the golden mean between these two extremes. 


THe SPENCERIAN VERTICAL WRITING Books have been prepared with 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Teachers desiring to 
give the vertical system a trial are cordially invited to 
correspond with us with reference to the examination y ‘ : 
and introduction of the new Spencerian Vertical Writ- Correspondence cordially invited. 
ing Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore 43-47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


DECEMBER-1595. DIXON? S se 
S$ M.T.W.T.F.S 7S 7 
1/013 A\5 6|7 AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


BIC LOM 12314. 1 
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AVE tough, smooth leads that dveak 
less and mark easter than any other 
pencils made 


If you are not familiar with the DIXON— 
mention The N. Y. School Journal, 

and send 16 cents for samples 

worth double 







JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Chemical Apparatus 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 





CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


Bod Sull information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 


The Prang Educational Company, 
964 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th 8t., NEW YORE. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


CHEMICALS CHOOL & COLLEGE 
AND 


CLENCE APPARATUS 
Modern Instruments and Ap- 
A P P A R AT U S paratus of Highest Efficiency. 
260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
Laboratory Supplies of EveryDescription. ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


Bullock & Crenshaw, (Successors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 


| Werks & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 
IMPORTERS ESTABLISHED 1851. 


— [EIMER & AMEND, 


DEALERS 
. 205-211 Third Ave., 


628 Arch St., NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA 











Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physica! 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 





a Catalogues mailed 

. on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 














TEACHING BY ELECTRICITY 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOOL. 


Fred. Frick, Ithaca, N. Y. Nov. 13, 1895. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Dear Sir: lam pleased to inform you that the program 
clock is working to our entire satisfaction. We are 
more than pleased with it—we are delighted. With 
the improvements that you bave recently made, it is 
a perfect pines. of 5 Saperetne. The eight programs in 
our school and ence building are always rung 
with regularity and promptvess. We have not yet 





* 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES : a 

ee any Misdicon t., Chicage 34¥ 

got beyond experiencing a little start of surprise OS Lecust Street, 

when such a special program, es that of Sunday, is rung . St. Louis. 


The mechanism seems to be simple and strong, and 
any one ignorant of mechanical coutrivances, gener- 
ally, finds very little aifficulty in adjusting the appar- 


tohave a wide sais. A schoo! having once wed ove | DRAWING MATERIALS. = = 
Sgain for the ringing of ts bells. "| SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 
: ey ne are ee Sw Sy SUSR The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and ‘testimonials | We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 


Hlustrating and describing the success/u/ use of of —— of all Gradese and areupplying most of the 
P best Colleges and niversities. orrespondeenc 
Frick’s Automatic Electric Program Clock | solicited. Catalogue on application. ” 


in all classes of Schools and Colleges. Satisfactory 
results guaranteed. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., The Posse Gymnasium 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa.| offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antweip, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. you most = - ee ee. 7th Year opens Sept. 
cation, ete 


Metb 
ode m Arithmetic, Histo a q 
Bend 6centa, E, L. KELLOGG & an ey | ee See, E.G.V., Be, BG, 
Ninth Street. New York. 23 Irvington Street, Boston, 
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Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 


CHICAGO. 


| days 


Chicago 10 
California 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED, 
via Santa Fe Route, leaves 
Chicago daily at 6:00 p. m 
arriving Los Angeles and 
San Diego in three days, 
New and San Francisco in three 
and a half days. 

Principal fast train from 

Fast the East closely connect 
with it at Chicago. 

Strictly first-class 

imi limited service, suberb 
Limited new equipment of palace 
and compartment sleepers 
dining cars and chair cars, 
vestibuled throughout, 
lighted by Pintsch gas, 
and running from Chicago 
to Los Angeles without 
change. 


Santa Fe Route. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, G. P..A., 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


PECIAL OFFER TO 
EDUCATIONAL WORKERS! 


To any teacher or preacher in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, not on our list since 1894, who 
sends us one dollar before Dec. 31, 1895, we will send 
The Critic for one year. The standard American 
weekly review of literature and the arts at a discount 
of 66% per cent.—a price that barely covers manulac- 
ture and mailing. 

o Be ALBERT SHAW, editor of The Review of Reviews: 





Train 








Eee per that! receive seems to me to Possess so COM- 
wt the scademte quality as THE CRITIC.’ 


BisHop Potter :—“I never allow it to go unread.” 
Sim WALTER Besant :—“ I read it regularly.” 


10 cents per copy. $3.00 a year. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ay., N. Y. 
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ANNUAL HOLIDAY TOURS 


—To— 


Washington, D. C., 





SIMPLELESSONS, |, ' 
IN THE 
4 


—AND— 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 









© FOR THE USE 0° 
\ PUPLS 


ide... 


~ Isabella & Dakley 


VIDE RR EOE > 








— 
—_— 


‘] — i 
Villiam Beverley Harison \ 


1\ 






ORIOL TOC ORO IN POCO ORIN OO AO MOOI OOO IPI POOISMI OMI POI OORT Lr Pe oe 
" - — A 


IPL LEIDEN GI IOI 


59 FIFTH AVE, = q 
4 NEY YORK. 
Loe CorprEiontT, I-25, bY Ww a aan sie 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT, POSTPAID, = - - = - 
- = = = = = UPON RECEIPT OF 50 CENTS. 


Returning leave WASHINGTON, 315 P.M, - 


Tendered to the Teachers of New York and vicinity under the 
Personally-Conducted Tourist System of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Washington, D. C., 
Leave NEW YORK, II.00 A.M. - - 


RaTe, $14.50. 


Covering all expenses for a period of three days. 


DECEMBER 26 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 


Leave NEW YORK, 8.00 A.M. - - - 


RATE, $15.00. 


Covering luncheons on going trip and threequarter day’s board at 


DECEMBER 26 


Point. 


Tickets being sold for return by regular trains until Dec. 31, 1895. 


For detailed itinerary and any further information regarding above 


tours apply to Pennsylvania Railroad ticket offices, or to 


W. N. BURCHARD, 


School Book Catalogue (7,500 titles) 10 Cents. Tourist Agent. 


1196 Broadway, New York. 










TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
; . ASSOCI ATIO 104 The Auditorium Building 


ay - - CHICAGO - - 





ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 





Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 1204 So. Spring St., | 1242 Twelfth St. 
Boston, Mass. | “ 


THE METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


provides competent teachers with good positions. 
Write for particulars. 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 
West 23d St. Fifth av.,@ Bway) NEW YORK, 


Teachers Wanted! resccietion cod woos 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


TEACH ERS of recognized ability wanted 

for high giade positionsin Penn- 
sylvania and other states. Send for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt, 








New York. Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada.| Los Angeles, Cal.’ | Washington, D. ¢. | L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. (Lith year.) 
luabl 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. An Agency aaanab= i rorernen fot 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Ci nd ith school officers and teachers is invited. 
a oWARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


“ -Youldn’t Handle the School.”’ 


This explains why some vacancies are occurring. Changes are made now for Jan, rst. 
Available teachers ready to take good places on short notice should write to 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges and special teachers of 
all kinds for better paying positions for Sept. 1895. A wide acquaintance with schools both 
public and private, and school officers all over the United States, as well as the reputation 
of recommending capable, well prepared teachers, has given this Bureau a prominent place 
as an efficient teachers’ agent. If you wish a better position or know where a teacher is 
wanted, write full particulars at once to the manager. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. Sth St., New York. 











hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells ws a ; is asked to recommend 
a teacher a recommends 
you, that is: more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street. N, Y. 


FOR SA LE ON EASY TERMS. An 
interest in a live, grow- 
ing Normal School. Good 
town, Best school territory in the Mississippi Valley. 
Property new and cost over $40,000, well equipped and 
liberally endowed. Rent and water privileges abso- 
lutely free. Largeand increasing patronage. Excel- 
lent chance for a good man with a little money. Cor 
respondence solicited. 
Inquire through THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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s s 
Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
; in 1780) has fad to the placing on the market 
=) many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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O JOSEPH GILLOTTrs = 
> VERT RAPH PEN 


<= =e) For Vertical Writing. 


VERTICULAR aNnD- YVERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 Jobn Street, NEW YORK. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., 
268 pages. 





President of Swarthmore College. 
$1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 


I2mo, 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of 


this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous | 


leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 


Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 36 pages, | 


double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM. LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


RA GALPEN, 


45 cents per doz. 





BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample. 


BLACKBOARDS, Ali Kinds. FOR. 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATA. | 3 East 14th St. 


SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. NEW YORK. 





TORK. 
Send for Catalogue. 


KINDERGARTEN se: 





|Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


en, the nervous, weak and de- 
|bilitated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: *‘I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


Exhaustion 





Overworked men and wom- 


I have prescribed it for 


For sa'e by all Druggists. 
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| When you send for a copy, ask for . 

cur new Paper Sample Book and 
Catalogue of Typewriter Supplies. 7 
American Writing Machine Co. 4 
237 Broadway, New York. te 
venetian atin) at TT 





3 OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


WILL GIVE YOU FULL 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE 


Caligraph » 
Typewriter 
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SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 


Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 


wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Weekly Journal of Cducation. 


For the Week Ending December 14. 





No. 22 


Copyright 1895, by E. L. Kellogg & Co, 





The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘‘ Edi- 
tors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions should be 
addressed to E. L, KELLOGG & Co. Do not put editorial and business 


items on the same sheet. 


What are they Reading ¢ 


It was said with much earnestness twenty years ago 
in these pages that the teachers had more to do than to 
put the power to read in the possession of a child. It 
reiterated this in strong and forcible language that was 
copied in many of the papers of this country. The 
Catholics have felt the truth of this far more deeply 
than the Protestants ; they have said it might be an ad- 
vantage to a pupil to know how to read and then it might 
not—it depended on the use made of it. 

Attention has anew been called tothe use of the 
power to read by the four lads that wrecked a train on 
the New York Central railroad, accounts of which have 
thrilled the entire country. The boyhood of John Wat- 
son Hildreth has been inquired into with some minute- 
ness. He was born in October, 1874. His residence 
was in East 138th street in this city ; he was baptized in 
St. Ann’s Episcopal church. His father is a lawyer of 
repute ; he attended Sunday-school and his father was a 
teacher in it. 

This bov attended grammar school 85 in East 138th 
street and was in the third grace when he left school, 
His teachers do not speak well of him ; he read much in 
dime novels and his schoolmates say that his principal 
talk was of the pleasures to be had in adventures at the 
West among the Indians and robbers. He regaled his 
companions by telling those stories with additions made 
by himself. 

In Rome, N. Y., he gathered about him similar spirits 
and a plan was made to derail a train and rob the dead. 
The train was thrown from the track and two persons 
killed ; but these desperadoes were so appalled by the 
disaster already accomplished that they fled in fright. 
A clergyman of this city probably voiced the sentiment 
that now prevails that all four should be hanged as 
guilty of murder. 

This event will call anew the attention of teachers to 
the important question, What will the pupil do with the 
knowledge he is gaining? It has been the thought of 
THe JourNaL that (1) the school should furnish the 
right kind of books to those that could read ; (2) that the 
teacher should know what books the pupils are reading ; 
(3) that the community should furnish books ; (4) that 
clergymen as well as teachers should denounce the evil 
reading that abounds—the teacher’s hands should be 
strengthened; (5) the teachers in Sunday-schools should 


co-operate in this matter ; (6) parents should have their 
attention called to this matter. 

Now there are many papers issued on Sunday that 
contain stories just as injurious as the ones in the dime 
novels ; all newspapers cannot therefore be expected to 
condemn vicious reading ; they are themselves manufac- 
turing it. Yet those who are not so engaged should be 
asked to express themselves frequently on this subject. 

Again ought not the various educational associations 
to do something positive in this matter? Above corre- 
lation and concentration is not this a living subject? It 
has been gradually dawning on the world that the school 
must produce moral effects ; it, however, still demands 
mainly that the teacher impart the power to read and 
let the moral effects come if they will. This incident 
shows that this position is no longer tenable ; the school 
must produce moral effects let the others be what they 
may. 


r 
Reasonable Athletics. 


At last reason is resuming its throne. President Bar- 
nard thought the students of Columbia college had 
brought the highest renown to the college by their vic- 
tory in rowing. All the colleges then began to encour- 
age athletics, The story of athletics in the colleges is 
both humorous and disgraceful. Colleges with no fish- 
pond near by practiced rowing—the boats being out on 
the green campus! That is, they played rowing. But 
there was no play about base-ball and foot-ball. 

President Schurman, of Cornell university, talks like 
a man about foot-ball. He says: “If the game cannot 
be redeemed from brutality and trickery, from mean in- 
sinuation and vulgar brawls, from the crying but name- 
less evils of which as a vast public spectacle and com- 
mercial speculation it has been the occasion, it is cer- 
tainly better that it should go and never return to 
plague us. 

“ As intercollegiate athletics are to be tolerated only 
when they do not interfere with the work of students, 
or do not distract institutions of learning from the pur- 
pose of their existence, so, furthermore, they must not 
be encouraged. They should be forbidden unless play- 
ers and managers recognize that far above records and 
victories, higher than sports, higher even than physical 
culture, are self-respect and courtesy to others, good 
manners and morals, and that generous manliness which 
is the spirit of the amateur and the conscience of the 
sportsman, Nothing would so certainly contribute to 
this result, nothing therefore could be so advantageous 
to athletics in the colleges as the thorough learning 
of the lesson, and taking that lesson to heart that the 
true end of sports is not victory, but the thrill of hon- 
orably contending for it.” 
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The Question of Technique. 


By Even E. Kenyon. 


It arises in all branches of activity. There is evena 
technique of thinking, and “ mental arithmetic’ is one 
of the devices that has aimed to teach it. There is a 
technique of memorizing and Loisette compiles the best 
set (on the whole) of suggestions for its mastery that 
has come to the notice of the writer. 

Technique banishes crudeness and waste of time, se- 
cures accuracy and economy of effort. This perceived, 
the teacher bends her best energies upon the question 
of technique, until she discovers that it absorbs them 
all. Then the reaction comes, and the question arises, 
What is the relation of technique to activity and growth 
and what are its limits of legitimate demand upon 
teacher and pupil ? 

The activities of the student are engaged alternately 
in acquisition and expression. There is a technique of 
acquisition and a technique of expression. Acquis- 
ition is by observation and reflection. If the child 
is not to observe or reflect until he is taught how, he 
must go with closed eyes, ears, and other sense-chan- 
nels and inactive reason all the way to such mature 
ability as will enable him to appreciate and apply the 
psychology of observation and the laws of logic—a con- 
dition which could not thus be reached. If he is not to 
express until he has the rules, the mothers must be cor- 
rected and taught patience, for grammar must come be- 
fore speech. This is the logical extreme of the old- 
school law, “ Give the rule first.” 

The fact is, technique does not teach us how to do, 
and never can. It teaches us how to improve our doing. 
We reason long before we are capable of learning syllo- 
gistic law ; but after we learn the law we know whether 
or not we are reasoning correctly. Technique gives us 
the power of self-criticism. We talk long before we 
could possibly be taught to parse ; but after we learn 
to parse we know whether we construct our sentences 
correctly. We sing before we know the method of voice 
production. We begin to draw before studying the 
rules of pictorial art, but when we go to school the 
teacher stops us and some of us never draw again. We 
might write crooked sentences, legible only to the eyes 
of love, and find tolerance for their formlessness and 
enjoy the silent language of penmanship while more 
slowly mastering its technique if our teachers better 
understood evolution. We might learn to spell with 
fewer tears if the spelling-book were no longer per- 
mitted to thrust technique forward in advance of the 
felt need of it. 

Education should put method into the child’s doing. 
The trouble is it has substituted method for doing. To 
the extent to which it has done this, it has made the 
learner’s progress slower and more painful. 

We must learn to talk by talking. The fearless prat- 
tle of the babe frightens no one with its imperfections 
—dear marks of infancy that vanish all too quickly ! 

We must learn to walk by walking. No “ educator” 
is made uneasy by the unsteady steps and tumbles of 
the little ones. Toddlekins is allowed time to grow. 
The urchin within school walls has to be rapidly built. 

We learn to see by seeing. The act of telling helps 
us by directing our attention again and more intensely 
to the object about which we could tell so inadequately. 
There are many ways of telling, silent and audible. 
Telling teaches gradually the technique of seeing. We 
learn through telling to see the essential parts of an ob- 
ject first and then the variable parts. To tell the infant 
to do this, no matter how we might simplify our lan- 
guage, would be to “ talk Greek’ tohim. Much “Greek ”’ 
is poured into the ears of the school babies. By pain- 
ful attention to much reiteration they get an inkling at 
last of what they are to do, just as a dog will when suffi- 
ciently bribed or punished ; but insistence upon un- 
timely ideas follows the longest line of resistence and 
checks natural growth. 

We must learn to read by reading—that is, by dealing 
with thought, in written or printed forms. Whole sen- 
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tences are necessary for this—familiar sentences, the 
child’s own, his classmates’, live, interesting sentences, 
telling the things he loves to repeat-—-whole, unanalyzed 
(at first) reminders of the things said yesterday or an 
hour ago. Technique follows soon to make reading in- 
telligent and independent. Phonetic analysis and word. 
calling teach word structure and fix word forms. Prop. 
erly introduced, they are full of interest. Thrust upon 
the victim ahead of their time they are full of ennui. 

We must learn to write by writing. Making “ pot. 
hooks” is not writing; neither is the “right curve, left 
curve’ practice of to-day. Writing is putting thought 
into script forms. The child must have a thought that 
he wants to convey in that way, and must present his 
scrawl to an eye as patient and loving as that maternal ear 
that interpreted his baby speech before any other could 
catch meaning from it. Letter forms and letter parts 
and proportions come in later and are very fine because 
by practicing upon them he can learn to write etter so 
that others can read besides those who knew in advance 
what the sentence was to be! 

And writing includes spelling. We cannot write 
words without knowing what letters to make and in 
what order. The question of spelling arises when we 
want to write words that we have not learned from copy, 
Then we must ask the teacher. If the word is phoneti- 
cally spelled, or so grotesque in form as to make a last- 
ing first impression, it is sufficient to ask once. But 
some words are so nearly like other words that we for- 
get again and again howtospell them ; and some teach- 
ers let us mispell words so that we are afterward con- 
fused between the right and wrong forms, both of which 
we have produced. But some teachers keep on the 
board a list of the words we are likely to misspell, and 
we can look at that and avoid error and bad habit. Then 
we grow older and there is the dictionary. All this 
belongs to the technique of writing—and the consistent 
formalist would have us learn it all before beginning to 
write ! 

We must learn to number and measure and calculate 
and estimate by numbering, measuring, calculating, and 
estimating ; and some of our teachers are actually be- 
ginning to see that the practice of arithmetic comes 
first and thescience afterward—nay, that even the num- 
ber of examples concocted for the special purpose of 
teaching either may be reduced by applying arithmetic 
in the object lesson. 

We must learn geography by being little geograph- 
ers ; to think and tell about hills and rivers by seeing 
hills and rivers or pictures or miniatures of hills and 
rivers ; to conceive of the other side of the earth by 
looking at this side ; to think of mining by digging holes 
and examining stones. Then the technique of geog- 
raphy helps us to takea larger, firmer, clearer grasp with 
its continent building, map drawing, and preparation of 
organized fact. 

We must learn to draw by drawing. What ts it that 
impels us to draw? The wish to tell something, per- 
haps to ourselves; the wish to visualize some concep- 
tion. After we have drawn many objects and scenes 
and stories, we learn that we are repeating circles and 
ovals and squares and oblongs and straight lines and 
curves. We become interested in the technique of 
drawing and practice the elements of representation in 
order to represent more faithfully. Drawing as a lan- 
guage first ; type forms and drill exercises when analy- 
sis develops them and their need. 

The same with molding, which is one of the modes of 
telling hinted at under seeing. 

The same with singing. 

What may the primary teacher do to hasten tech- 
nique, life being short, and rates of “ growth” various? 
This is the question in which all teaching difficulties 
center—how to hasten progress and not, by blundering, 
retard it. It isa matter of great and persistent study ; 
of sympathetic study of the individual ; of study backed 
by much knowledge of child psychology; of study in 
the midst of all the ample means environment supplies 
us with for educating childhood. The means and matter 
of education are all about us. The method is simple 
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when broadly stated. But the application is a work of 
art. 
Adults may begin with the technique of a new sub- 


ject. This is for two reasons: 1, the adult has mas- 
tered enough of method in general and of generalization 
to apply conscious art in study ; 2, the “line of normal 
obstacle ’’ is farther removed from the adult than from 
the child. The latter will overcome no obstacle except 
for some immediate gain, while the older student will 
work though the goal be scarcely visible in the distance. 
These two differences distinguish primary and second- 
ary education from each other, though the fact is not 
recognized in the organization of schools. Fasquelle 
and Ollendorf know how to teach foreign languages to 
grown students, but the infant learning his mother 
tongue could not be taught by their method. 


, 
Elective or Appointive Boards ? 


The Chicago Post is in favor of electing boards of 
education by popular vote and is urging the people of 
that city totry the plan. The reasons it cites in favor 
of its stand are certainly very strong and deserve to be 
widely read. A number of prominent educators were 
asked to give an expression of their views in the mat- 
ter. All agreed that if there is to be an election at all 
it should be a special school election, and not mixed 
up with ward, city, county, state, or national politics. 

Colonel Parker, as might be expected, warmly com- 
mends the elective plan. He has a strong belief in the 
common sense of the American people and their ability 
to manage public affairs. Besides he considers elec- 
tions educative means of importance. He says: 


“The election of a school board by public vote would bring 
the subject most dear to the people directly before them. Dis- 
cussion, such as we have upon silver, the tariff, and other political 
problems, would educate the people in the right direction. Peo- 
ple should be made to feel their immediate responsibility for the 
schools. If the people make a mistake in the election of a school 
board, the friends of education can rally and convince them of 
that mistake. It is far easier to convince the people in the right 
direction than to influence the city council or the mayor.” 


Prof. John Dewey, of the University of Chicago, we!l- 
known as a psychologist, says : 


“If its powers are carefully defined I think it makes little dif- 
ference whether the school board is an elected or appointed 
body. Some of our appointed bodies in some parts of the coun- 
try have always been of a very high character and outside of 
party pressure and intrigue; with others the exact opposite has 
been the case. It often depends upon the standards set and pre- 
cedents established in the early existence of the boards, On gen- 
eral principles, I favor an elective system as more democratic,” 


State Supt. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, believes the peo- 
ple must feel their educational responsibility and the 
elective plan would be an effective means to the attain- 
ment of this end. He says: 


“TI look with great distrust upon any attempt to separate the 
schools from the people. We have gone as far in that direction 
as it is safe to go. The public schools must be kept in touch 
with the people, and the best means of doing this is to impress 
upon them their responsibility in the choice of school officers.” 


Of ail the educational experts whom the Pos¢asked for 
expressions of opinion in the matter only four preferred 
an appointed toan elected board. These were President 
Eliot, of Harvard, Chancellor Payne, of the University 
of Nashville, Prof. Smart, of the University of Chicago, 
and Judge Draper, president of the University of Illi- 
nois. Their argument is that appointment would cen- 
tralize responsibility. The Chicago plan, by calling in 
the council to confirm the nominations of the mayor the 
Post says, destroys even this advantage. President Can- 
field, of the University of Ohio, Prof. Kiehle, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, State Supt. Skinner, of New 
York, and the three educators already quoted (Parker, 
Dewey, and Sabin) favor an elected board, while others, 
like President Harper, of the University of Chicago, 
Supt. Gove, of Denver, and President Schurman, of 
Cornell see advantages and disadvantages in both 
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plans. If they were given voting powers, the Post con- 
cludes these educators, called from all over the country 
to consider the problem of the Chicago schools, would 
favor an elective school board. 

The Post closes its noteworthy article with these 
words : 


“One great advantage would be that for at least the week of 
the school election all the papers in the city would be obliged to 
discuss the importance of choosing right men for the board of 
education, and by the time his children matured the average 
voter would probably see the point.” 


PP 
Unification of Studies. 


(Extracts from a recent address by Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of 
Boston public schools, before the Philadelphia Normal School for Girls.) 


The child comes to school, not to collect facts of 
knowledge, not to master the three R’s simply, but to re- 
ceive such training as shall fit him to interpret life truly 
and moreover to live a life worth living, upright, useful, 
noble, in accord with the highest ideals. The office of 
the school is to open avenues wherein he may find en- 
joyment, knowledge, power, which he may share with 
his fellows. 

The world of nature and of human life are the fields 
he must study, the books in which his chief lessons are 
written. He must use ear, eye, hand, and heart in the 
getting and giving of knowledge. He learns to “ read, 
write, and cipher ” as a means to this knowledge-getting 
and knowledge-giving—as a means to this life growth, 
not as an end. 


Full power to comprehend nature, to read her mes- 
sage, the child must observe. He must be compan- 
ioned by trees and birds and brooks and learn to read 
their messages. Such knowledge of the sciences be- 
comes his as will strengthen his power of interpretation. 
Simple lessons which bring him into sympathy with na- 
ture may or may not be dignified by the appellation 
“science”; but they are indispensable to the child’s 
true growth. 

So, for companionship with high ideals and knowl- 
edge of human life, the child must reach beyond his 
own experience into the lives of others as portrayed in 
history and literature. In poems and stories suited to 
his capacity the beginnings of this course may be 
made. 

The formal studies which are presented to the child 
merely as a means to higher ends should be taught with 
this higher purpose. The teacher who recognizes the 
true aim of her work makes all lessons help towards 
this end, and thus co-ordination begins the unification 
which gives life to this body which the course of study 
presents. 

In the Minneapolis schools correlation has been 
thoughtfully attempted. All lessons, languages, read- 
ing, drawing, numbers, etc., are as closely as possible 
associated with the nature study and the history as cen- 
ters. Each lesson helps to express the thought of the 
central lesson, or adds to its thought. The course of 
study makes this co-ordination possible, and frequent 
teachers’ meetings afford opportunity for discussing the 
school subjects in their relations to one another, and 
perfecting plans for unification. 

This unified work demands not only the broad view 
of the one who makes the course of study, but also a 
thorough comprehension of the principle on the part of 
the teacher. She must see the entire school life of the 
child, not her section of the course of study. She must 
recognize true relations, not superficial ones, in shaping 
their daily program. But the results already attained 
in our schools go to prove that the every-day teacher 
may bring order out of chaos and unity out of multiplic- 
ity by studying the principles of unification. The child 
need not be crammed or forced under such teaching. 
He will simply grow through natural means—the recog- 
nition and application of a universal law. 
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Wasting Time. 


By L, E, Morrison, 


It may be stated as a fact that superintendents are 
well aware that time is wasted in the school-rooms, 
from sixty to seventy-five per cent., depending on the 
skill and experience of the teacher. Some of the 
causes of waste are inherent in the teacher—in his 
temperament or manner ; some arise from his ignorance 
of pedagogy ; some from his want of tact or manage- 
ment ; some from having no definite plan of work ; 
some from want cf sympathy with the pupil. 

In my visits to schools I have observed a loss to pu- 
pils from the hasty or suspicious manner of the teacher. 
In one school the teacher was asked a question by a 
pupil after the class had been dismissed, but the teach- 
er refused to listen, being evidently in a nervous and 
anxious state. Instead of dismissing the pupil to her 
seat she told her to sit on a settee and then forgot the 
matter ; then seeing her she interrupted the next class 
to rebuke this pupil and dismiss her. 

Suspicion is another cause of loss of time. A pupil 
was seen with a paper; he was asked if he had been 
writing a note. Fully ten minutes was spent in inves- 
tigating this matter and yet nothing came of it. 

2. Ignorance of ordinary pedagogical rules is the 
cause of a great waste of time. I made notes of over 
seventy useless and needless repetitions of questions in 
one school at one visit. One of these was, “ What be- 
came of King Philip?” The teacher actually asked it 
eleven times in one class ; of one pupil she asked it 
three times ! 

Next to this comes the repeating of answers after the 
pupil. “Who Succeeded John Quincy Adams as presi- 
dent?” The pupil replies, “ Andrew Jackson.” “ Yes, 
Andrew Jackson came next” is the complacent repe- 
tition of the teacher, Why is this done? There is no 
reason whatever; it is simply a miserable habit; it 
is of great injury to the pupil and mars the recitation. 

Talking when pupils are not attending is another 
wasteful habit. I have seen pupils at once set to work 
to study when the teacher began to speak ; they evident- 
ly did not want to hear him. 

The teacher should make this rule and live up to it ; 
“When I speak they will listen, for (1) I will only speak 
of important things. (2) I will be brief. (3) I will be 
interesting. (4) 1 will speak rarely, so that they will 
listen on that account if no other.” The teacher may 
set it down that he is wrong somehow if he is obliged 
to rap on the desk and command silence and say, “Now 
I want you to listen to what I have to say.” The fault 
lies with him. Do your pupils like to hear you talk, 
teachers? Most willsay no. 

Another pedagogic rule that is violated over and over 
again, is the asking of questions that can be answered 
by yes or mo, ‘Was Lincolnan able president?” “ Yes, 
sir.” ‘Yes, he was one of the ablest we have had.” 

3. Want of ordinary tact uses up a vast amount of 
time. A boy was sent to the blackboard and a problem 
in algebra read to him. He wrote it down and then 
made an equation, but could not solve it. Then a girl 
was asked what could be done and the solution was at- 
tained. , Then came a wrangle with the pupil. ‘ You 
ought to be ashamed to have a girl help you to solve a 
little problem like that.” “I didn’t see there was a co- 
efficient.” ‘You ought to have seen it; you have as 
good eyes as the rest; nothing the matter with your 
eyes, is there?” &c. 

This is worse than want of tact, it is positive wrang- 
ling and should never be indulged in, yet there is a 
great deal of it. It comes under the head of “ picking 
at pupils,” one of the meanest traits of character in one 
who presumes to teach. Some pupils are “ picked at” 
daily on the supposition that it will stir them to activ- 
ity. 

4. Over talking is a wasteful fault. ‘“ Now the first 
arithmetic class may come up. John, don’t forget your 
arithmetic this time, you forgot it yesterday. Henry, 
don’t step so heavily. Stand until I give the word. 
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Sit. You are making a little improvement. There is 
too much noise. I want it to get still before I go on. 
Mary get your books. Now, then, we are ready. Hen- 
ry take the first problem. Don’t erase that map. You 
can’t do it? Wellthat is a poor beginning,” &c., &c, 

This is a sample of what 1s being done by some teach- 
ers of large experience. They talk on endlessly, per- 
suading themselves they are teaching ! 

All of this is unnecessary. A light tap of a bell and 
the class rises, a notion and they come forward, a wave 
of the hand and they sit. Henry, No.1; John, No. 2; 
William, No. 3,”’ and the class is at work. Some would 
point to Henry and say, “No. 1;” others would point 
to a pupil and he would understand he was to take the 
first. The less the teacher talks the more chance for the 
pupil. 

5. Having no definite plan of work causes a vast loss 
to the pupil. Some have no program at all; some fail 
to follow one if they have one. They live from hand 
to mouth. The school was told to “ get ready for writ- 
ing.” There was a shuffling of feet and putting away 
of books. After a little time the teacher found several 
pupils without ink. “Oh, I meant to have brought up 
a bottle.” Then some were without pens. “I must re- 
member to get some pens.” I doubted if these needful 
things would be on hand on the following day. 

6. Aimless discussions consume time ; there are pu- 
pils that know how to start up these so as to avoid 
recitations. While visitinga school a teacher began to 
ask me about the “no recess plan;” I believe it was 
done to consume the time I could give to an examina- 
tion of the schoo!. Pupils are just as bright as that 
teacher. And how well they know the weaknesses of 
teachers! Mary reads. “Who saw any faults?” 
Twenty hands are raised. “John.” “Let her voice 
fall at find.” “ Didn’t stop at attack,” &c., &c. Each is 
asked and each has a fault to point out. Then came 
discussions as to whether the voice should fall, &c., &c., 
&c. 

There are many other ways of wasting time that can 
be found in operation in almost any school. Some take 
the whole time of the class to explain a point when only 
one needs light ; some go over an explanation they 
made yesterday. But enough has been said to warn 
the teacher to observe his ways. Has he the courage 
to ask three of his older pupils to point out things that 
could be omitted in his school ? 


- 
Topic Exercises. 


A valuable exercise in all kinds of schools is the giv- 
ing of subjects to pupils to be studied up; then calling 
for a statement of their knowledge off hand. This was 
a favorite exercise with Mr. Page. All the pupils in the 
normal school were required to be ready to talk for 
one, two, three, four, or five minutes whenever called 
on, they to select their own subjects. This applied to 
both the young men and the young women. 

This exercise demands skill on the part of the teacher. 
(1) The subject assigned must be appropriate. (2) The 
pupil should have suggestions made as to books where 
the information may be gained. (3) It is well at first 
for the pupil to write out just what he will say and then 
to learn it and rehearse it to the teacher. (4) He 
should be drilled in private as to his coming on the 
platform, etc., for the embarrassment likely to be felt 
arises from fear of some inappropriate act done, or ap- 
propriate one not done—rather than from any defi- 
ciency of knowledge. A pupil feels quite happy when 
he knows he made “a good appearance” irrespective 
of his utterances ; hence the teacher must see that this 
is attained. It is not a good plan to criticise a pupil in 
public. Let him do his best and pass to his seat. Then 
the school must be drilled to listen respectfully and 
sympathetically not grinningly. In order to remove 
the embarrassment caused by the long walk from the 
rear of the room to the’ platform, it is a good plan to 
give the speakers a seat near by. 
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If the subject of asbestos is proposed, the pupil may 
be able to get samples which he will hold in his hand. 
It is needless to say that talking about things they have 
not seen and do not see is not very profitable. Let it 
be arule when an object is discussed that the object 
shall be exhibited. 

ASBESTOS, 


This name comes from a Greek word meaning incon- 
sumable. Fire will not burn it; weather will not cor- 
rode it. It is quarried just like marble. The fibers of 
which it is composed are soft as silk and fine and feath- 
ery enough to float on water. Yet in the mines they 
are so compressed that they are hard and crystalline 
like stone. A legend tells how the Emperor Charle- 
magne, being possessed of a tablecloth woven of asbes- 
tos, was accustomed to astonish his guests by gather- 
ing it up after the meal, casting it into the fire, and 
withdrawing it later, cleansed, but unconsumed. This 
remarkable attribute of asbestos was turned to little 
practical use until about twenty years ago. The manu- 
facture of the material is now among the important in- 
dustries of this country. 

Nearly all the asbestos used to come from the Italian 
Alps and from Syria, but finally a rich deposit was dis- 
covered in the eastern township of Quebec. A company 
was formed, and in 1879 mines were opened. 

The veins of chrysotile, as the Canadian asbestos is 
called, are from two to four inches in thickness, and 
are separated by thin layers of hornblende crystals. 
The nearer to the surface the veins run, the coarser are 
the fibers and the less valuable. Holes are drilled in 
long rows into the sides of the cliffs by means of steam 
drills. They are then loaded with dynamite and ex- 
ploded simultaneously in such a way that a whole ledge 
of the rock falls at once. Then the workmen break out 
the pure asbestos and throw the good fiber to one 
side. where it is placed in sacks for shipment to the 
factory. As the asbestos comes from the mine it is of a 
greenish hue, and the edges are furred with loose fibers. 

The more nearly white asbestos is, the better its 
grade. The length of fiber is also of great importance 
the longest being the most valuable. 

One of the main uses is in making a thick felt that is 
put around steam pipes, and around steam boilers and 
furnaces. It is also used to mix with oil as a paint. 


¥ 


Copyright 1895. 
Home-Made Apparatus. XVI. 


By Prof. Joun F. WoopuuLt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 95. Apparatus to Illustrate the Circulation of 
the Blood and the Lymph.—A piece of rattan, figure 
87, a, about one foot long is used to represent the capil- 
laries of the human body. A syringe, @, represents the 
heart. A rubber tube, 4, represents an artery, and an- 
other rubber tube, ¢, represents avein. A short piece of 
rubber tubing, ¢, represents the thoracic duct. The 
tubes ¢ and ¢ are connected with the syringe by means of 
a glass Y-tube. 

Water is used to represent the blood and the lymph. 
Every time the syringe-bulb is compressed, forcing more 
water into the rubber tube 4, which represents an artery, 
a pulse may be felt by pressing the tube between the 
thumb and finger. If acut is made in this tube the water 
spurts from it every time the bulb is pressed, illustrating 
how we bleed from an artery. The pores of the rattan 
offer considerable resistance to the flow of the liquid, and 
cause the artery to get somewhat distended, the elastic 
wails of which keep up a continual flow through the rat- 
tan (capillaries) between the heart-beats (compressions 
of the syringe-bulb), and hence there is a constant flow 
without pulse, through the rubber tube ¢, which repre- 
sents a vein, and if it is cut, the flow of liquid is by a con- 
stant dripping. Some liquid under the pressure oozes 
out through the walls of the rattan, as it does through the 
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blood capillaries of the body. This represents lymph, 
and the branch tube ¢, which enters the vein near the 
heart, when there is no outward but rather an inward 
pressure, carries into 0 circulation an amount of liquid 
equal to that lost through the walls of the rattan. 
Various kinds of syringes may be used in the apparatus 
described above, but the one represented in figure 87 is 
made as follows: A short piece of rubber tubing, about 
one and one-half inches long, is drawn over a tapering 
wooden penholder, and with a sharp knife a short slit is 





Fic, 87. 


cut in one side of the tubing. One end of the tube is 
plugged with a short piece of glass rod, or even an end 
of the wooden penholder, about one-quarter of an inch 
long. This makes a very perfect valve. Liquids or gases 
forced into the tube will find exit through the slit, but 
cannot pass in through the slit since its sides shut together 
perfectly tight. One end of the Y-tube in the apparatus 
passes through a No. o rubber stopper, and one of 
these valves is then drawn over it. A piece of glass 
tubing, five-eighths of an inch inside diameter and three 
and one-half inches long, incloses this valve. In the 
other end of the glass tubing is another rubber stopper, 
No. o, through which passes one end of a ‘T-tube. 
The side branch of the T-tube enters a syringe-bulb and 
the remaining end passes through another rubber stopper 
into another piece of the large glass tubing, and another 
of the valves is drawn over it. A No. o rubber 
stopper fills the other end of this large glass tube, 
and through it passes a short piece of glass tubing con- 
necting with the artery. The stoppers are tied in when 
much pressure is to be exerted upon the bulb. This isa 
powerful condenser, and is frequently used in connection 
with such pieces of apparatus as No. 29. 

A convenient stop-cock is sometimes put into the 
rubber tube representing the artery. A piece of small 
glass tubing about three inches long has a small hole 
made in one side of it by the method described in No. 
II. The artery is cut and this glass tube inserted. The 
stop-cock is opened and closed by sliding the rubber 
tubing upon the glass tubing so as to cover or uncover 
the hole. 


Cath. RAs 60.08 cccccccocwccessevccecesescecene 5 cents 
Rubber tubes 4 and ¢, four feet and two feet.. 60 cents 

4 rubber stoppers, No. 0.......-. ee eeeeeeeee 12 cents 

ks 465bbnnee se cdunssesddaeénens: 4ueee 15 cents 

MO sc csndeedeuscedasss e6uéeeeseeres 15 cents 
RIND WANs nd:00:0 0:00 06000500000 0000000008 30 cents 
Rubber tubing for valves...........0.00e005 3 cents 

$1.40 


a 
Nature Study. 


By I, E, ILGENFRITZ. 


The Earthworm. 


One of the boys had brought ia a box some “ bait” 
intending to go a-fishing after school, and I accidentally 
opened the box. I asked some questions as to their 
food and mode of life, and finding the boys and myself 
knew nothing, I began to study the matter. Alli the 
boys were asked to observe the worms and find all they 
could. This was last June. I looked over the town 
library and found nothing ; the physician told me Var- 
win was an authority in the matter. I have gained 
many really wonderful ideas from his book. I find that 
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worms have played and are playing a most important 
part in the history of the world. 


THEIR HOMES, 


The earthworms live in burrows in the superficial 
layer of the ground, They can live anywhere in a layer 
of earth, provided it retains moisture, dry air being 
fatal to them. They can, on the other hand, exist sub- 
merged in water for several months. They live chiefly 
in the superficial mold less than a foot below the sur- 
face, but in long-continued dry weather and in very 
cold seasons they may burrow to a depth of eight feet. 
The burrows are lined by a thin layer of earth, voided 
by the worms, and end in small chambers in which they 
can turn around. 


THEY EAT EARTH. 


These burrows are formed partly by pushing away 
the earth, but chiefly by the earth being swallowed. 
Large quantities of earth are swallowed by the worms 
for the sake of the decomposing vegetable matter con- 
tained in it, on which they feed. The earth thus swal- 
lowed is voided in spiral heaps, forming the worm cast- 
ings. In this way the worm obtains food and at the 
same time excavates its burrows. 


THEIR FOOD. 


In addition to the food thus obtained, half decayed 
leaves are dragged into the burrows, mainly for food, 
but also to plug the mouths of the burrows for the sake 
of protection. Worms are also fond of meat, especially 
fat ; they will also eat the dead bodies of their relatives. 
They are nocturnal in habit, remaining, as a rule, in the 
burrows during the day and coming out to feed at 
night. 

The leaves dragged into the burrows are moistened 
by a fluid secreted by the worm, of a digestive nature, 
and the food is thus partly digested before being swal- 
lowed. The digestive fluid of the earthworm resembles 
the pancreatic juice of higher animals, and only acts 
when alkaline. Various acids are produced by decaying 
vegetable matter, and similar changes occur in the 
leaves swallowed by worms. Now if some of this acid 
was not neutralized, digestion could not take place, be- 
cause the digestive fluid is alkaline. This is avoided 
by the action of some small glands, called the calcifer- 
ous glands, opening into the alimentary canal. These 
glands secrete carbonate of lime, which neutralizes the 
acids generated in the decaying leaves. 

THEIR SENSES, 

The earthworm has no eyes, but is affected by strong 
light if exposed to it for some time. It has no sense of 
hearing, but is sensitive to the vibrations of sound. 
The whole body is sensitive to touch. There appears 
to be some sense of smell, but this is limited to certain 
articles of food, which are discovered by the worm 
when buried in earth, in preference to other bodies not 
relished. The worm appears to have some degree of 
intelligence from the way in which it draws the leaves 
into its burrows, always judging which is the best end 
to draw them in by. This is remarkable in so lowly 
organized an animal, being a degree of intelligence not 
possessed by many animals of more complex organiza- 
tion. For instance, the ant can often be seen dragging 
objects along transversely, instead of taking them the 
easiest way. 

THEIR USEFULNESS, 


Vast quantities of earth are continually being passed 
through the bodies of worms and voided on the surface 
as castings. The number of worms in an acre of ordi- 
nary land, suitable for them to live in averages 53,000, 
so the effect which they must have on the soil is great. 
They are, in fact, continually ploughing the land. At 
one part of the alimentary canal of the worm is a giz- 
zard, or hard muscular organ, capable of grinding food 
into fine particles. It is this gizzard which is the main 
factor in triturating the soil, and it is aided by small 
stones swallowed with the earth, which act as millstones. 
The earth is thus.continually passing through the mill 
formed by the gizzards of worms, and is reduced to fine 
mold. Again, from the collapsing of the old burrows 
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the mould is in constant slow movement, and its parti. 
cles rubbed.together. Fresh surfaces are thus exposed 
to the action of the carbonic acid in the soil and to the 
humus acids, agents which act in the destruction of 
stones and rocks. Moreover, the acid produced in the 
digestive tract of the worms is not all neutralized, for 
the castings have an acid reaction, and this acid acts 
further in the disintegration of rocks. 

THEY ARE MILLS. 


Thus all the mo Id covering a field passes every few 
years through the bodies of worms, and the same frag. 
ments are probably swallowed and brought to the sur. 
face many times over in the course of centuries, 
Changes are also produced in the slopes of hills by the 
flowing down of moist castings and the rolling down of 
dry ones, thus reducing the slope of the hills by accu- 
mulations at the bottom. The castings are also blown 
repeatedly in one direction by the prevalent winds, 
Now as a layer of earth one-fifth of an inch thick, or 
ten tons by weight, has heen calculated in many places 
to be brought annually to the surface per acre. If only 
a small part of this flows down every inclined surface, 
or is blown repeatedly by the wind in one direction, it 
is easy to see that a great change may be produced in 
the surface of the land in the course of ages. 


THEY BURY STONES, 


In consequence of the immense amount of earth con- 
tinually being brought to the surface by worms, it is 
not difficult to understand how objects such as stones, 
rocks, etc., lying on the surface, will in course of time 
become gradually buried in the ground. The worms, 
undermining the stones, bring up the earth to the sur- 
face, and so raise the ground round the edge of the stone 
till the latter sinks and is eventually buried in the soil, 
provided the soil is suitable for worms to live in. Dar- 
win showed that in a field covered with flints of various 
sizes, the smaller ones disappeared in a few years, and 
in thirty years all had become buried owing to the ac- 
tion of worms. 

PRESERVE MONUMENTS. 

Owing to the burial of stones and other objects by 
the action of worms, ancient monuments, portions of 
Roman villas, and other objects of antiquity have been 
preserved. These have been gradually buried by the 
worms, and so preserved from the destructive effect of 
rain and wind. Many Roman remains were studied by 
Darwin and traces of the action of worms found, to 
which action their preservation was mainly due. The 
sinking of the foundations of many old buildings is due 
to the action of worms, and no building is safe from 
this unless the foundations are laid lower than the level 
at which worms can work, viz., about eight feet below 
the surface. 

PLANTS AND TREES. 

Another useful effect produced by worms is the 
preparation of the soil for the growth of seedlings. By 
their agency the soil is periodically sifted and exposed 
to the air, and in this way is able to retain moisture 
and absorb solubie substances of use for the nutrition 
of plants. Moreover, bones are buried by the castings 
and brought within reach of the roots of plants. 

The earthworm is thus seen to be one of the best ex- 
amples which show how ‘ great effects from little causes 
spring.” This unpleasant looking and slimy animal, 
before the days of Darwin, was looked upon as an en- 
tirely useless creature, except as a bait for fish and a 
food for birds. 


The interest in Herbartian pedagogics newly awak- 
ened in America, and which, though still in its infancy, 
and often erring by excess of enthusiasm, has already 
stimulated a large number of earnest teachers not pre- 
viously roused to a more careful study of the principles 
on which education as a rational art as distinguished 
from a mere routine is based, and is an evidence of the 
avidity with which teachers are now ready to devote 
themselves to the mastery of any strongly urged educa- 
tional theory that promises to guide them in the per- 
formance of their duties.—Pau/ Hanus. 


anos meen 2b hee on et Oe a ee ee. 
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Letters. 


Debating Societies. 


There is a union of literary societies here in Chicago that is 
well worthy of imitation. Prizes were offered last year amounting 
to $300, and that has roused great enthusiasm. There are four 
societies; each meets and debates, and the successful ones in 
these meet for a final contest. The Irving club began in 1857, 
several of its old members have become prominent : Supt. Lane, 
Mayor Swift, G. R. Davis. The Friday Night club is another— 
many of its members are teachers in the schools. 

The Webster Literary club, the Franklin, are two others—the 
latter claims much musical talent and has an orchestra. The 
Lake View high school has two clubs, The Debating society, and 
The Nightingale. The Hyde Park high school has The Ray Lit- 
erary society—whose party spirit runs high. They debate great 
subjects; they affect to be a United States senate and imitate 
that body. This last school has also glee clubs and mandolin 
clubs which give concerts in the music halls. 

_ A great interest is felt in fhese societies by Supt. A. F. Night- 
ingale ; he, it was, that secured the $300 to give in prizes, This 
has not met with entire approbation. There are a good many 
that feel there is already too much strife for many here in Chicago. 
The whole struggle here is for materihl things ; and those who 
are wise Say it is time to call a halt. The boys go to school for 
the money they expect to make ; indeed it has been charged that 
one school officer wanted a conspicuous sign put up to catch the 
eye “wl the boys: ‘‘Come to school; it will be money in your 
et. 

So that Supt. Nightingale’s plan to give money to the most 
eloquent speaker has aroused disapprobation. One teacher re- 
marked that it was impossible to have more enthusiasm than had 
existed when there was not only no money to be made, but when 
the speakers were all charged quite a sum for membership dues. 
But the plan of paying the boys to be eloquent is to be tried. 

Chicago. ROSCOE, 


Where Does the Trouble Lie 2? 


Mr. Charles Nordhoff in his article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of November 23, page 483, th'nks that all public education above 
the primary school should be abolished and “ trade schools ” es- 
tablished ia its place, and that ‘‘ wage-workers ” only are the ideal 
men and women of the country, are the only ones to be relied 
upon, and are the only men and women who are independent. 

He says our educational system is the most powerful combine 
(except the protection combine) in the country, and is producing 
any amount of evil, making poor lawyers, poor doctors, corrupt 
politicians, agitators, and poor cringing school teachers who have 
no independence, but need some one to give them a “ pull” to 
enable them to hold their places. 

There are some four hundred thousand school teachers in the 
country, lawyers, doctors, ministers, in great numbers, and yet I 
have never heard of any one of these classes being on a s'rike, 
requiring the soldiery to keep them in order, nor have they com- 
bined to kill any whu might take their places if lost to them. 

. It seemed to me that the great combines have been with the 
wage-workers,” and that these “ wage-workers” are not al- 
ways perfectly independent. 

If they were why would they “strike '’? Why would they not 
run the machine to suit themselves and make the other fellows 
strike? Nothing but intelligence can rule in this country, and the 
wage-workers must be the most intelligent part of the community 
before they can rule it and have their own way. So long as the 
wage-workers think that a well-trained and well-informed mind 
Is unnecessary they must occupy an unenviable place in the body 
politic, and will be buffeted and cuffed till they get more sense 
into their heads, 

J. FAIRBANKS. 


Boys Clubs. 


A boys’ club was organized in September and it was wholly 
run by the boys. At one of the meetings what to do with a 
drowned person was discussed. It was illustrated by bringing a 
boy supposed to be drowned and restoring him, on the platform. 
One acted as doctor and said : “ First remove the water from his 
lungs, free the chest and throat and turn him face downward, 
with the mouth open; place a roll of clothing under the pit of the 
stomach, and kneeling along side of his hips press strongly with 
the hands below the ribs on each side of the body.” This was 
followed. Then the doctor said : ‘ Turn him on his back, placing 
the roll of clothing under his shoulders, so that the head wil hang 
backwards ; pull the tongue forward and have some one hold it ; 
if you are alone tie a handkerchief or a string to it—anything to 
keep it from falling back and closing the windpipe. Kneel by his 
hips, place your hands upon the lower ribs, compress the chest, 
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and count two. This movement imitates the action of the lungs 
in breathing. Repeat this about fifteen times ina minute.” This 
was followed for some time. Then the doctor said, “‘Now as you 
have assistants they may get hot blankets ready, but keep on try- 
ing to make him breathe. Now he begins to breathe and we will 
give him a little stimulant and wrap him and take him home.” 
This was done. It was very instructive. M. M. G. 





A Word Game. 


The following game is always interesting and may aid in spel- 
ling and sentence work. The teacher writes a word of ten letters 
as /ndefinite on the blackboard; he then asks for a telegram to 
be written to President Cleveland concerning Cuba. About five 
minutes are allowed for the writing. The telegrams ere handed 
up and read. The class listen and vote a prize (au apple) for 
the best. Here are two representing two views of the question. 


No. I. 
To President Cleveland : 
Instantly nullify destructive effort for invading neighboring 
island ; try eloquence, MATTIE SWAN, 


No. 2. 
To President Cleveland : 
Inaction not desirable ; especially further invasion; now im- 
prove the exports. GEO, GANNON, 


Note. 


Mr. Hamilton Pomeroy’s practical demonstration of “ Decre- 
ment” “ Increment” as connected with ‘“ Squaring the Circle ” 
(p. 575 in last week’s JOURNAL) is unavoidably delayed, as the 

lates necessary to illustrate it were not received in time for this 
issue. The letter may be looked for next week.—ED. 


¥ 


Queries. 


How can I obtain a copyright on a book in England ? Oo. C. R, 

To get a copyright in England the book must be published 
there simultaneously with its publication here. If a book has 
been published here, it cannot be copyrighted in England. To 
copyright it in France, you deposit two copies with the ministry 
of the interior in Paris. If a book is published in Canada (Brit- 
ish Dominion) at the same time it is published here you have a 
copyright in England. 


What is theorigin o f alfalfa? M, J. P. 

Los Angeles. 

Alfalfa has been cultivated for more than twenty centuries, It 
o:iginated in the valleys of central westera Asia; it was wild in 
the region south of the Caucasus. It was introduced into Greece 
at the time of the Persian war, about 470 B.C. It became a 
favorite with the Romans during the first and second centuries. 
From Italy it was carried into Spain and southern France; from 
Spain into Mexico at the time of the Spanish invasion ; from 
Mexico to the west coast of South America, and in 1854 it was 
brought to California 





What other substance will cut the diamond besides diamond dust ? 
Brooklyn, M. 
Boride of carbon is used. It occurs in brilliant black crystals, 

with a density of 2.51. It is excessively hard; facets may be 

produced on the diamond by using the dust of boride of carbon. 

It is, howeyer, very friable; it is pounded fine in a mortar, then 

mixed with oil, and used for cutting diamonds. 





Are not the four seasons winter, spring, summer, autumn, of the same 
length ? I. D, M. 

Pttsburg. 

Winter is 89d., 1h.; spring, 92d., 2t hr. ; summer, 93d., 14h. 
autumn, 89d., 18h., in all common years. In leap year spring 
has 93d., 21h. This is correct to the hours ; to be perfectly exact 
minutes and seconds would be taken into account. 





Are we to say the Rev. Brown or Rev. Mr, Brown? Hon, Brown, or 
the Hon. Mr. Brown ? A 
Poultney. 
“Reverend” and “Honorable,” require the article “the.” 
You write the Honorable William E. Gladstone; the Reverend 
Phillips Brooks. 





What is the cause of sneezing ? Is it a sure sign of ‘‘ taking cold’ as is 
usually said ? Vv. &. 

Sneezing is a reflex act caused by an irritation of some portion 
of the nerve supplying sensation to the face. It is the result of 
some irritant, usually of vegetable origin, coming in contact with 
the membrane lining the nose. 

Sneezing is an effort to get rid of some substance irritating the 
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membrane of the nose; coughing is the same thing attempted 
for the throat. 

That one is “ taking cold” when he sneezes is usually true; 
for a chilling of the body drives the blood away from the surface, 
and causes it to flow to another part. This, in many cases is the 
mucous membrane of the nose. But it does not follow that one 
always sneezes when he takes cold. 





I have lately heard the term ‘‘ palaeolithic man” used and would like to 
have it explained. EDNA VALES. 
Centerville. 


In prehistoric times in several parts of the earth such as 
Great Britain and Ireland the hippopotamus, bison, mammoth 
reindeer, and musk sheep once lived. Among the remains of 
these creatures among river deposits pieces of flint have been 
found. The makers of these were in the lowest stage in which 
human beings live ; they were unable to make handles for these 
flints, which were used because the breaking of them put on an 
edge. This primitive race seemed to have disappeared as the 
animals disappeared. It was succeeded by another that knew 
how to fashion the flints for a designed use and put handles on 
them, also to make grooves in stones and fasten handles to them 
so they could deal powerful blows. Such were the Indians in 
this country. They had considerable artistic skill and some- 
times ornamented the weapons with pictures of the beasts they 
slew. They clothed themselves with the skins of wild beasts 
sewn toge'her by means of sinews. They had no domestic ani- 
mals and knew nothing of the arts of spinning and weaving. 
Such were the Eskimo when first found. These are called the 
‘palzolithic men ”’— the ancient stone men. Their predecessors 
are the river-drift men, the latter the cave men. 

This last race was succeeded (in Europe) by another that had 
learned how to tame animals, they had the dog, cow, horse, pig, 
sheep, ard goat ; they could do very rude spinning and weavirg. 
These archeologists termed neolithic or newer stone men, They 
were succeeded by the Celts, a branch of the Aryan family. The 
old people have the rare name of Iberians. The Celts at one 
time used stones, but they learned the use of bronze and this ad- 
vanced them rapidly ; they became formidable in war and able to 
carry on agriculture. 





What is meant by the *‘ Porte” or the ‘‘Sublime Porte ” at Constanti- 
nople ? G. L. F. 


The Porte and the Sublime Porte mean the same thing; the 
term designates the Turkish government. The term means @ 
gate and in the East judicial business is transacted at the city or 
palace gate. There are usually rooms in the walls at the gate. 
a as the British court is called the court of St. James and the 
ate French court that of the Tuileries, because their headquar- 
ters were in the palaces of St. James and the Tuileri:s respec- 
tively, so the Turkish court got the name Sublime Porte because 
its headquarters were inthe rooms of the Lofty Gate in Constan- 
tinople. It is here the four principal departments of the govern- 
ment of Turkey are to be found. 





A few days ago a boy in my school startled the other pupils by saying, 
** Milk is soured by little anima's—my mother says so” I shail be glad if 
you will write something on this matter that I can read to the pupils. 
E. M. 


The souring ot milk is due to the action of bacteria; bacteria 
are minute organisms, nct of the animal kind but plant kird. 
They can only be seen by a microscope. The largest of these is 
the yeast plant which is put iato dough, and which causes fermen- 
tation in it. There are three varieties of bacteria, the bacillus, 
coc: us, and spirillum (cylindrical, ball-shaped, and corkscrew in 
shape). The bacteria fall into the milk, existing in the dust of 
stables and especially in the dust on the cow. Every hair that 
falls into the milk will have 10,000 bacteria on it. As soon as 
the milk collects in the pail, the bacteria begin to multiply, and 
this goes on, depending on the temperature ; the growth of these 
produces an acid by acting on the milk sugar ; the acid formed 1s 
termed lactic acid. Over 200 different kinds of milk bacteria 
have been described ; some of these give a very pleasing flavor to 
the cream and butter. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


President Cleveland in his message considered two topics: 
our foreign relations and finance. He said that measures had been 
taken to protect Americans in China ; in our dealings with other 
nations we ought to be open-handed and scrupulously fair— 
trade advantages cannot be one-sided; neutrality is advised in 
Cuban affairs ; the compulsory purchase of silver by our govern- 
ment (he says) disordered our finances—greenbanks should be 
retired and there should be more banknotes and a lower tax on 
their circulation.——Rufus W. Peckham, of Albany, N. Y., nom- 
inated for U. S. supreme court justice.——Count Inouye, in an 
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interview at Seoul, says that not one Japanese implicated in the 
murder of the Corean queen will escape punishment.——The Cu- 
ban revolutiouists say they are sure of ultimate victory.—England 
refuses to submit the Venezuelan question to arbitration as pro- 
posed.——The Eastern question complicated by the flight of Said 


Pasha to the British embassy at Constantinople. Nearly fifty for. 
eign warships now in Turkish waters ready to act if an emergency 


should arise.——Five companies of Italians surrounded by Abys- 
sinians near Makalle and massacred. 
¥* 


Questions on Methods. 


(These questions cover eight departments. Usually the teacher is ques- 
tioned in subject matter. Only five are given in each subject, but many 
more might follow.) 


LANGUAGE, 


1. How,will you teach a young child to read? _ 

2. Will you give much or any attention to spelling as you teach 
a child to read? 4 

3. Will you have children spell words they do not use in their 
vocabulary. ? 

4. What is meant by learning to spell ? 

5. Should children under fourteen, learn formal grammar, 
parsing, &c. 

6. Will you have definitions learned ? 


NUMBER, 


1. How would you teach number to a class of young pupils? 
2. How much of number would you teach to a child the first 
ear? 
. 3. Would you have children learn the addition, subtraction, 
and other tables abstractly ? 
4. Why is number taught? 
5. Do you agree with Grube’s methods? 


DOING, 


1. What forms of doing educate ? 

2. What forms would you employ in school ? 

3. How would you teach drawing ? 

4. What would be your aim ? 

5. What forms of doing would you employ under “busy work”? 


SELF. 


1. How would you plan to cause your pupils to be healthful ? 
2. How long a time should people spend on one subject of 
tudy ? 
ry it essential a child should be happy in school ? 
. Would you plan out recreations ? 
. What would you do in case of a bruise, or a burn? 
. What gymnastic exercises would you have ? 


PEOPLE, 


1. Would you make story-telling part of your school work ? 
2. What is the object of story telling ? 

. Is there a relation between story telling and history? 

4. Have you a stock of stories that tend to educate ? / 

5. Is there any danger from miscellaneousness in story telling? 


THINGS, 


1. Name some rules you would observe in giving lessons on 
objects. 

2. Name ten objects you would use. 

3. What experiments would you make in school ? 

4. What rules would guide you in selecting experiments? _ 

5. Would your main aim be in giving an object lesson the in- 
formation imparted ? 


nun 
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ETHICS, 


1. How would you give ethical instruction in general ? 

2. What would be your aim ? , 

3. Take obedience and explain how you would impress a pupil 
with a desire or determination to be obedient ? 

4. What are common errors in giving ethical instruction ? 

5. What relation have order, exactness, accuracy, neatness, &c. 
o character formation ? 

6. What is character ? 


EARTH. 


1. How would you interest young children in geography and 
use no book? 

2. Could you give lessons on minerals ? 

3. On insects? What ones? 

4. On plants? What ones? 

5. Would you make a point to refer to the weather? to the 
temperature? to the stars ? the sun? the moon? the planets? 

6. How would you impress them with the fitness of the earth 
as man’s home? 


What ones ? 
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Editorial Notes. 


The Republican victory in New Jersey will probably 
cause a removal from office of that very able state su- 
perintendent Addison B. Poland. It isa pity that ed- 
ucational progress should be interrupted by the flimsy 
pretext that the superintendent has not the same be- 
liefs on tariff as the present majority holds. There are 
rumors that President Green, of the Trenton normal 
school, will become state superintendent. Both of 
these men have labored together like hand and glove in 
advancing education. Why one should be taken and 
the other left will seem queer to the teachers, unless 
they consider the mysteries of politics. 








Aspeaker at the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held at Worcester came out so bravely and so 
truthfully that we wonder some hearer did not get up 
and move, “ Resolved, that we be ashamed.” He de- 
clared that the real reason that teachers were not thought 
more cf was that they thought so little of themselves 
and their work ; it was not because their pay was small 
and because their work was among children, as so many 
would give as the reasons. How true this is! 

In New York state it was found necessary to punish 
teachers if they did not come to the institutes. And 
they are paid for the time they spend there, too. The 
excuse they make for not wanting to come is that they 
have already learned all that is needful to know about 
teaching! A member of the New York city board of 
education remarked lately that he could only discover 
the teachers were interested about two things—more 
pay and more holidays. The other members listening 
smiled an assent. Brethren, “are these things so” ? 

Fifty years ago David B. Scott, then a principal of a 
New York city school, delivered an address before the 
New York State Teachers’ Association and in the course 
of it, reierring to the teachers’ position, quoted from the 
grand old poet Herbert : 


“ All may of Thee partake; 
Nothing can be so mean 

Which with this tincture—for Thy sake— 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy cause 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 


Let the teacher at every drudgery that presents it- 
self repeat to himself, “ For Thy Sake. Teaching is the 
noblest work if it is done in the spirit of the Great 
Teacher. 





The poachers outside of the sixty mile limit slaugh 
tered 40,000 seals in five weeks ; 30,000 were females, 
mothers of the 27,000 pups (actually counted) as starv- 
ing on the Pribylovs. This means the extinction of the 
Alaska fur seal; it is a cruelty to animals that ought 
not to be tolerated. Ask the boys and girls if this 
should be allowed to go on 





_ What ought we to do about Cuba? Ata high school 
in Missouri the pupils debated the duty of the United 
States respecting Cuba in a very animated manner, and 
it was settled, in that place at all events, that we should 
end the cruel war going on by taking possession and 
have the value of the island appraised ; for this sum the 
Cubans must issue bonds and pay them off in 100 years. 
Quite a neat way, that. 
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The Educational Press Association. 


For several years the editors of educational papers have 
felt it would be beneficial to associate themselves together, bene- 
ficial to the progress of education itself and beneficial to the 
papers on which they were spending much time, labor, and 
money. In no cause has there been such uphill work as in 
educational journalism. The journals representing the interest 
of iron, railroads, electricity, steam, lumber, blacksmithing, build- 
ing—in fact, all the physical interests of the age are well sus- 
tained. Religion and temperance, too, will find readers, 

It has been apparent from the time the first educational journal 
was published that honor in its own country would be wanting. 
The National Educational Association itself has hitherto not se- 
lected the educational journals to diffuse a knowledge of its an- 
nual meetings; and yet the money gathered at its meetings is 
derived mainly from those who read the gratuitous notices ap- 
pearing in them. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, for example, annually 
gives not less than $100 in space and time to advance the inter- 
ests of the N. E. A. Other educational journals have been 
equally liberal. They have seen th.s association authorize the 
publication of a bulletin ostensibly to inform the teachers of the 
time, place, and other elements of the annual meeting when there 
were on their subscription books the names of 200,000 teachers— 
from which vast number the membership of the N. E. A. is 
drawn. 

In Denver last summer at the meeting of the N, E. A. repre- 
sentatives of most of the educational papers of the country 
were present. They met and formed an association; below is 
the membership. 

CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, 
Paper. Postoffice. 
American Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo, 
Educational! Review, New York, N. Y. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich. 
Journal of Education, Buston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education, Lincoln, Neb, 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass, 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Pub ic School Journal, Bloomington, III. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, New York, N. Y. 
School Review, Hamilton, N.Y. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal, Austin, Texas. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York, N. Y, 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 

It is believed that the last “ bulletin” has been issued by the 
N. E. A.; that its officers will recognize the existence of educa- 
tional journals, and it is hoped nourish some of the warm feelings 
that politicians are noted for having for journals that advance 
party interests. At all events the Press association is determined 
that it shall not be its fault that educational papers are neglected 
because of a want of harmonious unity. 





Boston.—A plan for making a more intimate connection be- 
tween the public library and the public schools is under way. 
The report of the committee explains that it is not the function 
of the library to provide text-books and books for analysis and 
general reference. Books under the héad of “ miscellaneous 
reading,” such as history, travels, science, biography, fiction, are 
recommended, the library to furnish a list not to exceed 1,000 
titles, covering all these fields and the grade for which the book 
is adapted to be indicated. As tothe method of distribution, it 
would give the teachers an opportunity to supervise the reading 
of the pupils if the books should be delivered directly to the 
schools. Slips made out by the pupils would go to the central 
library and be charged there. 

The plan will require a large addition of standard literature ; 
the cost for printing and purchasing being estimated at $10,000. 
To carry it on each year will cost about $5,000, and a special ap- 
propriation from the city will be needed. 


The Z#mes on the “ Miss Lee matter ” criticises the Brooklyn 
board of education. It says: “A public school teacher who has 
been in the employ of the city for twenty-two years and against 
whom n.t a single charge has ever been brought, has in a most 
scurvy manner been deprived of her standing as a teacher on the 
recommendation of Supt. William H. Maxwell and by the concur- 
rence of at least two members of the local committee of Public 
School No 84. The Tzmes has taken it up because in it are in- 
volved the rights of every school teacher in Brooklyn. If Miss 
Lee can be turned from her position for no cause whatever so 
can évery other teacher in ane ye If Miss Lee is at the mercy 
of the whims of Supt. Maxwell and the members of the local 
committee, so is every other teacher in Brooklyn,” 
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UNDESERVED CENSURE, 


The Committee of Educational Progress of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association has been caught napping. In its re- 
cent report it deplores the lack in the state of any systematic 
effort in Child Study. In reality the State normal school has 
done most valuable work in that line, which has been compli- 
mented in the highest terms by Dr. Hall. Since 1892 Miss Lillie 
A. Williams has been collecting material after the Worcester 
plan, and all of her pupils have been taught to carry on investi- 
gations in the same manner. During the past year she has con- 
tributed several hundred records, following Dr. Hall’s syllabi. 
Each syllabus has been dictated to her normal class, and then 
each pupil gathered all information possible from the children 
and adults within reach, when the results were forwarded At 
the close of the year each pupil attempted to classify her results 
as a part of the work of the psychology class. Certainly there is 
no lack of interest in the subject in Trenton, 


GOOD READING FOR PUPILS, 


_ ST. PAUL, MINN.—An experiment in furnishing suitable read- 
ing matter for class work was tried last year in some of the 
schools, and proved a success. Instead of buying a school reader, 
the pupils were asked to bring thirty-five cents each to the teacher, 
who kept a strict account of the contributions. The principal 
and teachers then made out a list of books for the use of the en- 
tire school, which were in sets of twenty and twenty-five, suffi- 
cient to supply a single class. The different sets all belonging to 
the same school, were passed from class to class. In this way 
each child might read a dozen standard books in a year, by such 
authors as Hawthorne, Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, Kingsley, 
Dickens, Tennyson, etc., at the nominal cost of thirty-five cents. 
The plan has met with the hearty approval of most parents, and 
it will probably become a rule for all schools. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR NEGROS IN MISSOURI, 


_ Missouri.—There are three institutions in the state for the 
industrial education of colored youth. Lincoln institute, at Jef- 
ferson City, which is the largest and oldest, is a state institution, 
well equipped with industrial appliances. It is a teachers’ train- 
ing school as well as an industrial school. 

The George R. Smith college, is situated at Sedalia, is a sixty- 
room building, surrounded by one hundred and twenty acres of 
farm land. Although the school has been in operation less than 
a year, it is in good running order and has about seventy-five 
students. 

The Western college, formerly located at Independence, has 
been removed to Macon. The property is worth about $15,000, 
but there is a debt of $2,000 as soon as this is paid, the man- 
agers will erect suitable buildings. Mrs. William Scott, one of 
the best informed women of her race, and a teacher of twenty 
years’ experience is lecturing in the interest of the college. She 
reports that the colored people of the state are recognizing the 
value of education for head and hand. 


IOWA TEACHERS CALLED TOGETHER. 


State Supt. Sabin, of I>wa, has issued a ringing appeal to the 
teachers of his state urging them to make the association meet- 
ing to be held at Detroit, Dec, 31 to Jan. 2, the largest and most 
enthusiastic of any that has yet been held. Here is part of it : 


‘* From this time we must either advance or retrograde ; wecannot stand 
still and at the same time hold our position as one of the foremost educa- 
tional states in the Union. Other states are making rpid strides in edu- 
cational progress. Unless we exert ourselves we shall be left behind in the 
race. We need the inspiration in our meetings which comes from num- 
bers; it will encourage every heart which is loyal to the school interest of 
Iowa if all parts of the state are largely represented. More than this, even, 
we desire the influence of a large gathering of teachers, as an aid in toning 
— opinion in favor of competent teachers, better salaries, and better 
schools. 

‘* The last state association in Connecticut numbered 2,000, The north- 
ern Illinois association at their late meeting enrolled 800. The northwest- 
ern Iowa association, recently held at Charles City, enrolled nearly 700. 
Since our last meeting in Des Moines, the auxiliary associations at Fairfield, 
Council Bluffs, and Sioux City, have almost equaled the state association 
in point of numbers, It does not seem unreasonable to look for at least 
1,000 in Des Moines. The only way to accomplish this is by the active ex- 
ertions of our /eading teachers. We therefore send this appeal to you and 
urge you to use your individual influence in your neighborhood to induce 
teachers to attend. Let us have the largest and most enthusiastic gather- 
ing of teachers ever held in Iowa. We depend upon your help. and are 
confident that you will aid us all in your power. e make this as a per- 
sonal appeal to the friends of education in Iowa.” 


The call is signed by the president of the association, Co.-Supt. 
R. C. Barrett, of Osage ; the president of the educational council, 
State Supt. Henry Sabin, and the chairmen of departments 
and sections: W. M. Brooks (College and University Department), 
H. B. Hayden (Secondary Department), W. C. Moyer (Co.-Supts. 
Dept.), Supt. H. E. Kra'z, of Sioux City, (Elementary and Graded 
Dept.) ; C. H. Mullin (Superintendents and Principals’ Section) ; 
Mrs. ‘W. O. Riddell (Primary Sect.) ; C. B. Jackson (Penmanship 
and Drawing Sect.) J. W. Rich (Library Sect ), and C. W. Neal 
(Directors’ Sect.) (The program has already been spoken of in the 
Christmas number of THE JOURNAL (Nov. 30, p. 553.) 
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A New Man at the Helm in England. 


(SPECIAL LONDON CORRESPONDENCE, ) 


Sir John E. Gorst is the new vice-president of the Committee 
of Council for Education, but without a seat in the cabinet, a 
distinction enjoyed by his predecessor. Sir John was born in 
1835, and is thus twelve years older than Mr, Acland. He hada 
distinguished career at Cambridge where he graduated as third 
wrangler in 1857. From 1861 to 1863 he acted as civil com- 
missioner in New Zealand, and in 1865 was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple, and after working up a large practice became 
a Queen’s counselor in 1875. In 1866 he turned his attention to 
practical politics and was returned by his old university city, 
Cambridge, as M. P., but was defeated at the general election of 
1868. In 1875 he was returned for the renowned naval town of 
Chatham, and continued to represent this constituency down to 
1892 when he obtained the distinction of being elected member 
for the University of Cambridge. During Mr. Gladstone's 
second ministry, 1880-85, the opposition in parliament was main- 
ly carried on by four members, who secured general recognition 
as the Fourth party. These four members were A. J. Balfour 
(now leader of the House of Commons and first lord of the 
treasury), Lord Randolph Churchill (died, after a_ brilliant 
career, this year), Henry Drummond Wolfe (now Sir Henry and 
occupying a lucrative position as Spanish ambassador), and John 
E. Gorst (the subject of this notice). It is a remarkable instance 
of success attained by united action that these four men broke 
up the Gladstone government and secured highly placed appoint- 
ments for themselves. Under Lord Salisbury’s  govern- 
ment of -1885 Sir John received his knighthood and the appoint- 
ment of solicitor-general, carrying a salary of £6,000 with fees, 
In the next Conservative government he became under-secretary 
of state for India and in 18¢0 he was create a privy councillor 
and was one of the British delegates to the Berlin International 
Labor Conference of that year. In 1891 he was appointed to 
the important office of financial secretary of the treasury, 
which position he filled down to the dissolution of July, 1892, 
when the result of the elections was the return of the Liberals to 

ower. 
, Thus Sir John has seen much of the inner workings of 
the governments and has shown himself to be a distinctly pro- 
gressive Conservative. He is, in the opinion of many well quali- 
fied to judge, as advanced on labor problems as most of his 
political opponents. At the Berlin Conference his attitude called 
forth the warmest admiration trom Mr. Burt, an expert labor 
critic and one of the people. Especially on the child-labor ques- 
tion ; Sir John Gorst laid g eat emphasis on the duty of the con- 
ference concerning the physical, in:ellectual, and moral well- 
being of the children. It is well known that he is in favor of 
raising the age at which children may leave school and it is gen- 
erally expected that he will introduce legislation in this direction 
next session. The teachers are satisfied with his appointment as 
vice-president and consider him very sympathetic towards 
teachers, schools, and scholars. There is no doubt that the 
poorer class of scholars will find a great friend in him, fora 
year since he spent six weeks in the East-end of London ascer- 
taining by personal contact how the poor lived. He is in favor 
of the Decimal System of Weights and Measure, a subject which 
has been before the British publicin a half-hearted manner for the 
last twenty-five years. Of course, the great question is what will 
be his policy at the education office. He is a strong man 
with decided opinions, and one scarcely considers him the sort of 
man to be but the mouth-piece of a cabinet-policy, and yet the 
education question at the present moment is in that position. 
Still, though further aid will undoubtedly be forthcoming for vol- 
untary schools and the influence of the church party have a telling 
influence. Sir John Gorst is rot the man to allow of a condition 
of school buildings or teaching power which will put the 
children of struggling parents at a disadvantage.—An import- 
tant subject for consideration will almost immediately come up in 
the matter of secondary education. The Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by Mr. Acland has concluded its labors and the report 
has gone to the queen and has now been issued to the public. 
This question will put Sir John Gorst’s administrative ability to 
the test, for the decision as regards the middle classes is quite as 
important as that made in 1870 in respect of elementary schools 
and scholars. Of one thing there is no shadow of doubt and 
that is the urgent need of good higher grade schools in every 
district of England. And with Sir John Gorst rests the solution. 





Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,”’ between Buffalo and and Chicagoin 
connection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W, H, Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
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Geography Teaching. 

BosToNn, Dec. 8.—The annual meeting of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers met in the English high 
school. About 350 teachers were present. Supt. Seaver called 
the meeting to order. From the report of Secretary Norris 
it appears that of the 375 members the association claims at pres- 
ent, 133 were taken in last year. The following officers were 
elected : 

Executive Committe: at Large: 
Morse, Frank F. Murdock. 

Membership Committee : 
ardson, John T. Gibson. 

Chairmen of Committees: Physical training Dr. E. M. Hartwell; 
music, James McLaughlin ; as. science, George H. Martin ; form 
study, color and drawing, Henry T. Bailey ; manual training, Edwin P. 
Seaver; general education, M. P. White; kindergarten, Samuel T. Dut- 
ton ; membership, John O. Norris, 

The subject chosen for discussion was the teaching of geogra- 
phy. Mr. Will S. Monroe spoke on “ The Study of Geography 
in Germany.” Mr. Monroe said that very few of those who had 
compared the German schools with those of the United States 
have understood the German schools, and he did not know much 
about them himself, but he had learned enough in Germany to 
convince himself that Americans have something to learn from 
the Germans in regard to teaching geography. He told of the 
general public attention given to geography through the medium 
of geographical societies, museums, €tc., each little town having 
something of the kind. Then he traced the historical develop- 
ment of the subject, and outlined the German plan of teaching, 
which he summed up in three words: Heimatskunde, Erdkunde, 
Voéikerkunde—home study, earth study, and people study, to use 
a free translation, 

Mr. Monroe described the German school excursions, the teach- 
ing without text-books, and the great interest taken by all the 
pupils in their studies. He showed the text-books used in the 
German schools, and, by means of a series of blackboard draw- 
ings, called attention to the much longer course in geography in 
Germany, and how the study is continued from the lowest grade 
to the German university. 

Mr. F. F. Murdoch, principal of the Bridgewater normal school, 
followed the address of Mr. Monroe with a paper on “ Some 
Characteristics of the New Geography.” 

He said he proposed to approach the subject of geography teaching from 
the American side. The ‘‘ New Geography ” was the old geography that 
Ritter taught. The “new” geography tells us that the earth must be 
studied in its relation to the universe, to nature and to bistory. After ex- 
plaining the geographical conditions of Massachusetts, which have done 
so much in determining the history of the state, he took up the study of 
the earth and showed where, asin the study of races, the subject of geog- 
raphy touches intimately upon that of history. 

With a number of maps and charts he made his points clear to his hear- 
ers. The Mediterranean and the Baltic have developed a race of seamen, 
but the climatic influences made the Baltic sailor a hardy and aggressive 
type. In hundreds of ways children can be shown how physiog raphical 
conditions have affected. Pupils must be taught the historic connection. 
and no teaching of history will be adequate until there has been a study of 
geographic conditions. There must be no doubling, no unity of study, but 
a parallelism of thought. 

Literature teaching might well be combined with the study of geography. 
Given that one enjoys the earth. The importance of photographs and 
pictures is clear to teachers of geography. 

Any teacher who has Ritter’s idea need not trouble about methods. 

Mr. Arthur C. Boyden read a paper on “ Nature Study as a 
Preparation for Geography,” and Mr. Charles B, Scott, of Oswego, 
N. Y., gave an address upon “ Nature Study and Geography.” 

The collection of geographical aids in the — high school 
attracted many visitors. A big collection of railroad maps, 
showed with descriptive data and pictures not shown in geogra- 
phies, made an attractive feature of the exhibit. Various school 
supply houses exhibited maps, globes, relief maps, and these, 
with the United States coast survey charts, and a large exhibit 
from Bridgewater normal school were inspected by nearly all the 
teachers present at the meeting. 


Miss Amy M. Homans. Charles E. 
Cc. C. Rounds, H. A. Freeman, M. W, Rich- 





“ Teachers and Teaching.” 


This was the subject of an address by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, 
of Clark university, delivered on Dec. 6, at New York city, under 
the auspices of the Public Education Association, the League for 
Political Education and the Civic League. The point on which 
Mr. Hall laid greatest stress was the absolute necessity, for any 
real success in teaching, of a knowledge of, a deep love for, and 
a unity with nature and its methods. This, he said, he took fcr 
his text. Among other things he said : 

‘ The first question to be studied is the nature and needs of childhood. 
Anything that helps to develop should be encouraged, while what tends to 
stunt the mental or physical nature should be avoided. The average school 
teacher tells you she knows all about children, and the average parect will 
Say that what the teacher does not know he (or she) can supply. _ But the 
average parent knows no more about the working of a child’s mind than 
about the intricate functions of the body, and might as well try to treat it 
when ill as direct its spiritual and mental development without study of the 
subject, 

“In the course of some of the experiments in Boston, we tried to place 
a phonograph before a crying child, but could not get a child for the pur- 
pose, for every one said their babies never cried, hey were proud of it, 
in their ignorance that it is very bad for a child not to cry. It is good for 
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the lungs, good for the voice, and good for the circulation. It isalso good 
for the child’s temper, for the artificial and forced suppression of the emo- 
tions stunts the child’s nature, and not giving way to anger when the anger 
is there makes a child sullen. 

“It is not method we want in teaching, it is sympathy with nature and 
knowledge of the reasons for the traits in a child’s mind. Many of the 
strange intuitive beliefs and tears that children have are like tadpoles’ tails, 
a relic of past ages and ancesturs, and cannot be safely got rid of forcibly. 

* Fimally, cultivate the love of nature in the child’s mind. Given that, 
we have a good basis for everything.” 

President Hall’s address was the first of a series planned by the 
Public Education Association under the leadership of Mrs, W. S. 
Rainsford. These lectures will be given, as THE JOURNAL 
already announced, on Friday afternoons in the United Charities’ 
building, Fourth avenue and Twenty-Secend street. The sub- 
ject of the present week was “ The Funct:ons and Duties of the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction,” by President Robert Maclay 
and Commissioner Charles B. Hubbell, of the board of educa- 
tion, and ‘“ The Duties of Trustees and Inspectors of Schools,” 
by Mr. Payson Merrill, school trustee of the Twenty first ward. 





Poor Spelling in Chicago High Schools. 


CHICAGO.—“ Fifty per cent. of pupils in most of our high 
schools can neither spell nor punctuate correctly simple words 
and sentences.” This statement was made by Prin. Hall, of the 
Waukegan high school, at a session of the school and college 
conference of the University of Chicago, last month. He added: 
“I can prove what I say. I have letters from many high school 
teachers, to whom I have written, and I have their signatures to 
the statement I just made,” The question, “ Whose fault is it?” 
he answered by saying: ‘It is the fault of the school system of 
Cook county. Pupils are graduated from the lower schools and 
then come to us and we have to take them. The high school 
pupils graduate and your universities take them. Make your stan- 
dard higher and we will be compelled to make ours higher.” 

Prin. Hall’s courage in pointing out a s rious defect in the 
schools of Chicago must be commended, but the remedy he pjo- 
poses can hardly be considered satisfactory. 





Language of the Deaf, 


CHICAGO.—The local school board is considering the matter 
of provi.ing for the education of deaf-mutes. Several meetings 
have been held to discuss the various methods of instructing 
the deaf. Last spring Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, an ardent 
advocate of the oral methcd gave an address. This fall two 
similar meetings were held, At the first one the speakers were 
Robert Spencer, of Milwaukee, and Miss Mary McCuran, of this 
city. The principal addresses before the second meeting were 
delivered by Pres. Edward M. Gallaudet, of the National college 
at Washington, D. C., and Col. F. W. Parker. 

Mr. B. J. Rosenthal, of the board of education, presided at the 
latter meeting. He stated that Pres. Gallaudet had considered 
the matter under discussion so important that he had come on 
from Washington to advocate what is called the “combined 
method.” He said that the committees was on neutral ground 
and would decide only after careful consideration, He then pro- 
ceeded to read a number of letters which had been received 
advocating the oral method. _ After he had finished reading the 
correspondence Mr. Rosenthal introduced Prof. Gallaudet, who 
said in part: 

‘*T have heard testimony from some of the graduates of these schools 
from which you have just read communications, which deny the force of 
their statements. I-+have also seen teachers in these schools dictating and 
at the same time using signs to convey the same ideas. Less than one- 
tenth of the deaf of the country are being educated in these schools. 

‘* The discussion of this question began 140 years ago, and I should not 
be here did I not believe that I could convince you that I have the right 
idea. The first schools were established in France and Germany in 178s. 
The French schoo] was manual; the German was oral. In 1867 the dis- 
cussion was taken up in America. B:fore that time the manual method 
was used entirely. wo oral schools were established. I was then sent to 
Europe to investigate. I found that many deaf mutes could be taught to 
speak well; that many were incapable of succeeding, less than one-half, 
however, being in the favored class, and that many of the German students 
were dr pped for alleged idiocy, which was merely incapacity to learn by 
this method. The combined system schools recognize the value of oral 
training, but they do not neglect this other class of less favored deaf. 

‘* Day schools for the deaf have recently been established in Minneapolis, 
which will be conducted on the combined system. Professor Bell's wife is 
deaf and she was taught by the ora] method. Professor Bell is a danger- 
ous enthusiast, because he has had no experience in teaching.” 

Col. Parker said he could not agree with Prof. Gallaudet in his 
statement that he had found the best method of teaching. He 
stated that the argument had not been scientific and therefore 
could not be conclusive. Unless the teachers of the deaf have 
made a thorough study of pedagogy, he argued, they are unable 
to judge of correct methods of teaching. Mere asserting and 
pointing to one’s experience is of no account. Teachers of all 
kinds have the same problems to deal with: What is the child in 
need of, and how can these needs be best supplied? Both 
problems must be approached in a pedagogical way. 

Later.—The board of education has decided to establish a 
school for deaf mutes to be conducted on the oral method—a 
new departure in Chicago—to be open to pupils residing in any 
part of the city. 
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Educational News Notes. 


MASSACHUSETTS,—There was a meeting of Williams college 
students, Dec. 7, at which the committee to draw up constitution 
for a student “ honor” system made its report. The plan gives 
compiete freedom to students in examinations, but requires every 
student to certify in writing at the close of each examination 
that he has neither given nor received assistance. All charges of 
fraud are to be referred to a committee of ten students. 


That splendid publication, the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, h-s been attacked by an 
English competitor, on the ground of its giving the definition of 
certain indelicate words, citing 18; and yet this very competitor 
has these very cnes in its dictionary. Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls say that of the 500,000 words collected 200,000 were ex- 
cluded. All the words admitted were (1) passed upon by one 
hundred of the best writers and scholars in England and America ; 
(2) all indelicate words were blacklisted as “ low,” “ vulgar.” An 
attack like this can only redound to the benefit of this remarkable 
book, 


SOUTH CAROLINA.-—- Liberal provision was made for the sup- 
port of the common schools of the state, and to their maintenance 
will go a three-mill annual levy on all taxable property in the 
State, all the poll taxes collected, and funds derived as profits 
from the sale of intoxicating liquors, whether under the dispen- 
sary system or license. The legislature is permitted to maintain 
the higher educational institutions, but is not required to do so. 
No state, county, or municipal aid is to be allowed to be given to 
any school, hospital, orphan asylum, or other like institution 
under denominational direction or influence. 


MissourRI.--In Birch Tree, Dec. 3, three men rode into the 
village, two of them going to the post-office. One pointed a rifle at 
those present, telling them to turn out their pockets. Among 
those held up were G. H. Davis, principal of the school, who lost 


$65. 


The New York Zzmes, in its issue of Dec. 9, says: “ A special 
edition of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL, a weekly journal of 
education which is now in its fifty-first volume, has been issued 
for Christmas. It is handsomely printed and illustrated, and is 
unexcelled in its special feld by any educational journal pub- 
lished in this country. Everybody interested in schools and school 
children will find something of value in its pages.” 


The praise bestowed upon the artistic make-up of the 
Christmas issue of THE JOURNAL, by experienced printers calls 
attention to a feature often overlooked by readers. The distribu- 
tion of illustrations on a page is in itseif quite an art, requiring 
much taste and ingenuity. Mr. Herbert Park, the foreman of the 
printing department of THE JOURNAL, has given much thought 
to this matter and takes pridg in the improvement of the appear- 
ance of the pages. To him is due a goodly share of the kind 
things the press is printing about the Xmas number of Novem- 
ber 30. 


BROOKLYN.—The health committee of the Brooklyn board of 
education, decided to have the rule excluding all children living 
beyond the city limits from the schools strictly enforced; it is 
suspected that the children coming from Queens county may have 
carried diphtheria to the schools, Last week there were 150 
cases of diphtheria, of which 31 proved fatal. 


NEW YORK.— While students of Chamberlain institute were at 
supper in the brick boarding hall Dec. 7, fire was discovered in the 
cupola of the main building. The flames communicated with the 
chapel, and burned to the ground. Much of the chapel furnish- 
ings and goods of roomers in the main building were saved. 

Chamberlain institute was erected in 1848, and has been a pre- 
paratory school for hundreds of Western New York and Penn- 
sylvania men and women, The institute was under the manage- 
ment of Prof. E. A. Bishop. It will probably be rebuilt at once. 
The loss will be about $15,000 ; insurance $5,000. 


The Century Magazine began its remarkable career in 1870 a 
few months after THE SCHOOL JOURNAL was started. Dr. 
Holland was then at the helm, and from his published writings 
the public knew what to expect, and it wss not disappointed. 
He was succeeded by Mr. R. W. Gilder and the plan of the mag- 
azine was wrought out yet more perfectly. It has been apparent 
all these twenty-five years that the Cen/ury has been a power in 
the educational field; it has ever been a favorite with leading 
teachers. Its literary spirit, its representation of current thought, 
the wonderful artistic attainment, its contributions to important 
knowledge, have made it a welcome visitor among American edu- 
cators. it is congratulated on its eminent worthiness maintained 
for a quart:r of a century with no sign of diminution, but with 
many signs of increasing excellence and value. 


In an article in the current Youth's Companion— How 
‘Uncle Sam ’ Collects the Tariff,” by George T. Manson—teach- 
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ers will find information which is frequently asked for and which 
it is not always easy to obtain. It 1s a full and clear description 
of the customs service, and follows a parcel of goods from the 
making out of the invoice to its receipt in the importer’s stores, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Notwithstanding that 13,593 sittings have 
been added to the schools during 1895, the accommodations are 
inadequate for the children seeking adm‘ssion. The building 
committee of the board of education recommend the building of 
eight new school-houses, and additions to twelve already built, 


ST. PAUL.—A retrenchment committee has been investigating 
school board affairs and reports that the department is too ex- 
pensive. The investigations have been principally directed 
toward the high schools, There are four in the city, and the 
total daily attendance is 1,050. There are fifty high school teach- 
ers, or one to every twenty-four pupils. Supt, Giloert thinks that 
all the high school pupils can be accommodated in the high school, 
and that $10,000 might be saved annually from the high school 
salaries, The attendance in the Mattocks, Logan, and Quinby 
schools is so small that it may be decided to abandon one or two 
of them. Regarding the manual training school, Supt. Gilbert 
admitted that while it was designed to train the mind and hand, 
he did not know of any pupil who intended to follow the trade 
learned, The number of graduates is only twelve yearly and for 
two y.ars the attendance has been small. 


A book “Songs and Sonnets,” by Henry Howard, the earl of 
Surrey, in black letter, printed in London by John Windet, 1585, 
(to which Sir Thomas Wyatt and others contributed), being the 
first book to introduce into England the Italian form of verse 
called the sonnet, was sold for $1680. 


CHICAGO.—The Evening Post makes a stirring appeal for the 
isolation of boys at the Bridewell from older criminals. Supt. 
Crawford, of the institution, asks that a separate cellhouse be 
built for the boys, thus doing away with the evil results of plcing 
a number of boys in one room. He asked the city council for an 
appropriation of $25,000 for the purpose, but was refused. The 
building will cost $100,000, but the superintendent expects to 
raise the remainder of the amount. The /os¢ taking up the mat- 
ter says that here is an opportunity for some Chicago citizen to 
do good with his millions. How could one better serve his kind 
than to rescue these young offenders from the criminal environ- 
ment, ’ 


Of Kellogg’s “School Management” Dr. William T. Harris 
says, “ The School Management, the eighth edition of which is 
in my hands, pleases me very much; it ought to do good.” 





From School Reports. 


Troy,N, Y.— Manual and report of the board of school commis- 
sioners. No. of teachers, 186. No.ofschool-houses, 17. Aver- 
age daily attendance of children, 4,940. No. of volumes in pub- 
lic scnool library, 1,575. Estimated value of books, $1,450. Value 
of school-houses and sites, $488,400. 


Johnston, R. I—Report of the school committee and of the 
superintendent of public schools. Total expenditures, $29,882.96. 
No. of pupils in public schools, 1,778. 


Oneida, N. Y.—Value of school property, $30,000. No. of 
books in high school library, 1,800. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Catalogue of the high school. No. of 
volumes in library, 4,890. 

Reports of president, of superintendent. Total enrollment, 
2,328. Average daiiy attendance, 1,961. No. of teachers, 55. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher, 39.5. 


New Rochelle, N. Y.—Thirty eighth annual report of board of 
education of district No. 1. No. of school buildings, 4. Whole 
number of children attending school, 2076. Average daily at- 
tendance, 1446. Estimated expenditure, $39,492.50. Kinder- 
garten instruction is given in all schools to children below the 
first year primary grade. Hereafter children of four years may 
be admitted to kindergarten classes, 


Attleborough, Mass.— Annual report of the school committee. 
No. of pupils enrolled, 1,674. Average attendance, 1,134. No. 
of teachers, 40. No. of school-houses, 11. No. of schools, 27. 


Columbus, Indiana.—Report and manual of the public schools. 
School population, 2,908. 

Mount Pleasant, Jowa.—Superintendent’s report. 

Meriden, Conn.—Report of the acting school visitor. 


Nashua, N. H.—Report of Board of Education. Average num- 
ber of pupils belonging, 2,224. Average daily at:endance, 2,000.6. 
Number of school buildings, 19. Number of teachers who have 
had normal college training, 25. 


Palmer, Mass.—School reports. Number of teachers, 29. 


Average attendance of pupils during the year, 858.2. 
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New Hampshire. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Concord Nov. 2, About 400 
teachers attended. After addresses of welcome, reports, and 
other business, George I. Aldrich, of Newton, Mass., spoke on 
“ Educational values.” 

At the afternoon session Supt. T. W. Harris, of Keene, read a 
paper on “ The Difference in Discipline Between High and Ele- 
mentary Schools.” He spoke of the scientific and physical causes 
of ill-behavior of children, giving apt illustrations, and compared 
the conditions in the elementary and high schools. He was fol- 
lowed by a debate upon the grammar school program of the 
Committee of Fifteen. Prin. J. H. Bartlett, of Portsmouth, held 
that the study of English literature and composition is more im- 
portant than technical grammar. He thought that the course in 
arithmetic too advanced for the age of the pupil, and that in al- 
gebra too long. Prin. Pease, of Dover, favored the introduction 
of civil government into the grammar schools. Prin. Husé, of 
Manchester, agreed with Mr. Bartlett regarding the study of 
grammar, and dwelt on the method of nature study. Prin. Mc- 
Dougall, of Goffstown, favored the introduction of some other 
study in place of Latin. 

Hon. Mason S. Stone, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, gave an address on “ Making a Program in Ungraded 
Schools,” which he illustrated with sample programs. He rec- 
ommended the re-establishment of mental arithmetic, and crit- 
icised the methods of teaching reading. 

In the evening President Andrews, of Brown university, spoke 
on“ The Public Schools as an Instrument of Social Advance.” 

“Our work in the public school is not merely with the pupil, 
but with the whole state. It is a social work, The poverty in 
the world is a gruesome fact. Is there any human means that 
can remove its curse? The question of the annihilation of pov- 
erty is the question of elevating the standard of life of our poor. 

“ The obstacles in the way of this are many. Where there is 
poverty there is a lack of proper pride, of commendable ambition 
and aspiration. There is felt no vigorous inner protest against 
the deplorable level of life that there prevails. There is no arous- 
ing wish for a better fare. 

“The laborers do not stand together unitedly for better wages 
because of the readiness, on the part of many, to live degraded 
and wretched lives, This is it that worsts labor in its battles. 
By what means, then, can a high standard of living, as an idea, 
be made to elevate our population, to uplift from its wretchedness 
the submerged stratum of our social life ? 

“ John Stuart Mill’s more practical, but still very difficult scheme 
was to educate the masses systematically, and at the same time 
to colonize at home and abroad the poorest of the people. 

“I believe in working out the central thought of the Mill plan, 
and the great instrument 10 be used is that of education. With- 
out colonization, we can make education, if we will, the powerful 
means of reform. 

“The changes needed to effect this reform are not by any 
means radical. One thing that would be necessary is compulsory 
school attendance. From two and a half to sixteen years 
of age, every child should be in school ten mosths each year. 
bres kindergarten should be made a part of the system every- 
where, 

“There are many ways in which our schools can be improved. 
There should be a better co-ordination of grade with grade; 
more spontaneity in the teachers ; less politics in the election of 
school committee men; a broadening out of instruction in coun- 
try schools; a system of pensions, perhaps, for retired teachers ; 
more emphasis in moral instruction ; an insistance not only upon 
the mere moral requisites in teachers, but upon beauty and no- 
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oy | of character, which will cause a systematic inculcation of 
all the virtues in the pupil. 

“The physical «side is equally important. Every school- 
house should be made a palace. with every room as comfortable 
as possible—a place of perfect physical delight. Choice pictures 
and sculpture should be employed as instructive ornaments, and 
ample play-grounds should contain flowers to delight and elevate 
the character.” 

On the second day of the session Dr. C. C. Rounds, of the state 
normal school, spoke on “‘ The State Certification of Teachers.” 
He recommended a central authority to conduct the examinations, 
so that the various questions may be a thorough test. 

“ Temperance Legislation in Education” was treated by John 
N. Kelly. of the Portsmouth school board. He favored the aim to 
improve the morals rather than the scientific knowledge of pupils. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of the Boston schools, spoke 
on “ What Shall We Require of the Primary School?” She 
favored more thorough instruction before allowing pupils to ad- 
vance to higher grades 

The next place of meeting will be Dover. The newly elected 
officers are: President, C. L. Wallace, of Lisbon ; vice-president, 
C. W. Bickford, ot Manchester ; treasurer, W. N. Cragin, of La- 
conia; secretary, Miss Clara J. Upton, of Nashua; executive 
committee, Channing Folsom, of Dover, Isaac Walker, of Pem- 
broke. 





Tours to the Golden Gate and Florida via Pennsylvania 
Rallroad. 


That the public are quick to recognize the advantages of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s perfect persona!ly-conducted tourist system is exempli- 
fied by the annual increase in the numberof participants in tours organized 
under that system. Aside from this, the growing desire of Americans to 
see the wonders of their land 1s also an important factor in advancing this 
healthy sentiment in favor of travel. 


This season's tours to California will be conducted 1 all respects as those 
of preceding years, and will leave New York and Philadelphia February 
12and March 11, 1896. On the first tour a stop will be made at New 
Orleans for the Mardi-Gras festivities, and four weeks will be allowed in 
California. On the second tour four and one-half weeks will be allowed in 
California. 

In addition to the tours to the Golden Gate, a series of tours to Jackson- 
ville has been arranged. The tours will leave New York and Philadelphia 
January 28, February 4, 11, 18, and 25, and March 3, 1896, and allow two 
weeks’ stay in the ‘‘ Land of Flowers.” 

Detailed itineraries of these tours will be sent on application to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 4tt, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





False Economy 


Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food, /n/ant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by New York Con- 
densed Milk Co., N, Y 





The family medicine in thousands of homes is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Take only Hood’s, , 
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Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year ; THB 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ; and Our Times (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L, KELLocG & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 





“To make good reading more attractive than bad, the growing intelligence of the child should be nourished with 
the best literature— properly chosen. 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


UNEXCELLED AS A SERIES. 


THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. 


Epirep sy CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


BOOK I. 110 pages. 25 cents. 
BOOK Il. 152 pages. 35 cents. 
BOOK III. 277 pages. 45 cents. 
BOOK IV. 315 pages. 55 cents. 
BOOK V. 372 pages. 60 cents. 
BOOK VI. 380 pages. 65 cents. ‘ 


FIRTH’S STORIES OF OLD GREECE. 


Rhymes and Jingles. 

Fables and Nursery Tales. 

Fairy Stories and Classic Tales of Adventure. 

Shorter poems that are permanent treasures of 
the language, and prose from the best writers 
of the past three centuries. 


108 pages. 
PENNIMAN’S SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. 


30 cents. 


139 pages. 40 cents. 


Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications sent, postpaid, on request. 


- Boston, New York, Chicago. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 











THE SCHOO 


New Books. 


Kirk Munroe has obtained a well earned reputation as a writer 
of stories for boys. His plots are well laid and his characters 
are depicted with a vividness that makes them appear like real 
persons. Young people will therefore hail the appearance of an- 
other story by him with pleasure. The title of it is 4¢ War with 
Pontiac ; or. The Totem of the Bear. in this he interweaves a 
romance with the story of the attempt of that great Indian chief- 
tain to destroy the English settlements of Detroit, Presque Isle, 
Niagara, etc., after the surrender of the French colonies in Amer- 
ica to the English king. The author has evidently made a thor- 
ough study of the history and manners of the time, for he depicts 
the life of the frontiermen and Indians with great detail. The 
boy or girl that reads this story cannot help having a greater in- 
terest in history and a more vivid appreciation of the trials and 
dangers of the first settlers of our country. The book has sev- 
eral excellent full-page illustrations. (Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York.) 


Ten tales of the World’s metropolis, by W. J. Dawson, are 
published in a volume under the title of London Jdylls. They are 
dramatic, intense, human, with a blending of the tragic. The 
literary quality of these short stories is much above the ordinary, 
and they will surely attract more than the usual attention. Among 
the stcri-s are: “ Jim and his Soul,” the idyll of a street waif who 
fell in Jove with a crippled flower-girl and was killed in trying to 
rescue her from an accident; ‘ The Chilled Heart,” the story of 
an obscure rector who lives his silent life darkly because of the 
drunkenness of his wife; ‘ An Historic Incident,” a story of a 
civilian who enabled Wellington to win the battte of Waterloo ; 
“The Football,” the secret sin of a popular clergyman tracking 
him and bringing him to suicide. The others are ‘‘ The Music 
of the Gods,” “ The Third Man,” “‘ The Shadow Between Them,” 
and “ The Transformation of John Laxley.” (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co,., New York and Boston. 12mo., cloth, $1.25.) 


A series of the most exciting adventures from the historical 
records of many lands is contained in The Red True Story Book, 
edited by Andrew Lang. Among the writers who have con- 
tributed are the following: Rider Haggard, ‘ Wilson’s Last 
Fight ;” Andrew Lang, “ The Life and Death of Joan the Maid ;”” 
and ‘‘ How the Bass was held for King James;” translations by 
Mrs. Lang ; short sagas from the Icelandic, by Rev. W. C. Green ; 
Miss May Kendall and Mrs. Bovill, seafarings and shipwrecks ; 
Miss Minnie Wright, “ The Conquest of Peru;” Miss Agnes 
Repplier, “‘ The Tale of Molly Pitcher,” etc. These show how 
varied and attractive is the contents of the book. The numerous 
illustrations were furnished by Henry J. Ford, and others. The 
book has gilt edges and red cloth binding, with gilt embellish- 
ments. ;, Longmans, Green & Co, New York. Crown 8 vo., 419 


pp.) 
Readers wno are 1amiliar with “A opmsters Lealets and 
“A Hilltop Summer ” wil! find many of the same delicate touches 
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THESE PADDLED THEIR WAY AGAINST THE SWIFT CURRENT OF 
THE MOHAWK, 


From * At War with Pontiac.”’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


in the latest book, Aunt Billy, by Alyn Yates Keith. Uncle 
Billy, Mehitabel Prince, Dan’l, and the others are all denizens of 
some New England village with which we are acquainted, but 





For 

Throat 

And Lung 
Troubles, Take 


YERS 
A Cherry Pectoral 
Received 


Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


When in Doubt, ask for Ayer’s Pills. 








Consolidated 


New York City, Nos. 
Chicago, Ill. - 
Cincinnati, 0. = 
St. Louis,Mo. “ 
Paltimore, Md. “ 








MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Of America. 


210 North Second St. 
104 Light St. 


Not a Patent Medicine. - 
Nervous Prostration. 

Mental 

Nervous ,, , costs 


Mental ,......«. 
D4 9 
Freligh’s 
D4 A Phosphorised 
Tonic i$ 
will cure when everything else has 


failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 


Depression. 


Flags. 


























Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powertul. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to aay 
address. 


Fireworks Go., 


9, ll Park Place. T. O. Woodruff & Co. 
30, 32 South Water St. ” Maaufacte ot oS . 
244 Main St. 106-108 Fulton St.. New York City. 





Formula on Every Bottle. 
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some of us fail to recognize the picturesque side of country life, 
unless it is presented with the skill and charm possessed by the 
author of these interesting sketches. The Desultory club, which 
helps to while away the time of the people with whom we be- 
come acquainted in the book, is an interesting feature of the 
story. Its members discuss a variety of topics of interest to 
thoughtful women. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. Cloth, $1.25 ) 








KAMUSO AND STANDISH. 
From “Standish of Standish.”” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


As Longfellow has told the romantic and exciting story of Miles 
Standish in verse so Jane Goodwin Austin has narrated it with 
more detail in the form of a novel. It is a very complete picture 
of the times of the Pilgrims and bears the title of Standish oy 
Standish, The author makes the old Puritans walk before us in 
their peculiar dress and austere manner and using the quaint 
speech of the times. The story is a result of a very thorough 
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study of colonial history and life. It has been re-issued in ele- 
gant holiday dress. The volumes are neatly bound and printed 
on good paper with good type. The illustrations (fine photo- 
gravures), from designs by Frank T. Merrill, will please both the 
popular and the artistic taste. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Two volumes, ina box. 1I2mo. $5.00.) 


No one will deny that 
athletics, free from the bad 
and degrading, is not only 
proper but eminently desir- 
able for the youth of both 
sexes. There will be a 
warm welcome, therefore, 
among enthusiasts in the 
different lines of athletics 
for The Book of Athletics 
and Out-of-Door Sports, 
edited by Norman W., Bing- 
ham, Jr., and profusely illus- 
trated by Picknell, Ogden, 
and others. It collects in 
book form, under able edi- 
torial supervision, the latest 
suggestions and theories of 
the college and amateur 
field, advanced by mea who 
as competing athletes or as 
trainers of young athletes 
are at home in their subjects 
and speak from knowledge 
and from fact. Among the 
contributors are Arthur J. 
Cumnock, Lawrence T. 
Bliss, James Dwight, Ralph 
Cracknell, Hugh H. Hart, Kirk Munroe, E. B. Bloss, John 
Graham, and Herbert Mapes, who write on football, baseball, 
lawn tennis, cricket, golf, cycling, jumping, hurdling, and gen- 
eral gymnastics. Hare and hounds, the cane rush, skating, swim- 
ming, water sports, walking, yachting, and other out-of-door 
sports and exercises, find advocates of equal experience, and the 
book as a whole is unique in conception, practical in execution 
and broad in subjects and treatment. (Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston. 300 pp. cloth, $150.) 


It is doubtful if J. T. Trowbridge has a superior as a story-teller 
for young people. In addition to being interesting in themselves, 
his stories are elevating in character. A recent story of his, The 
Lottery Ticket, appeared originally inthe Youth's Companion. 
In its present form it is-considerably enlarged ; several chapters 
and parts of chapters have been added, in order to introduce 
scenes deemed needful for the satisfactory completion of the nar- 
rative, but which could not be conveniently brought within the 
limited space allowed in the serials m the Companion, The 
temptations surrounding Weber Lockridge, the hero of the 
story, are such as have been met by many young men entering 
on a business life. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. Erght full-page il- 
lustrations. $1.00.) 





From ** The Book of Atbletics.” 
(Lothrop Publishing Co.) 











:”” Booth’s Pocket Inhaler ””: 


BY INHALATION ONLY, THE 
Australian “Dry-Air” 
Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay 
Fever, and Whooping Cough. 


=Jokek ae “ 


asthma. 


turned. 


HYOMEI: 


“DRI-AYR”™ 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 
cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomel, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose, 








ing capacity. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, 


me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. 


- debetiatadaataintinle tacit teaaalatadiatatalatad 


Outfit, by mail, $1.00. 


R. T. Bootu, Esq., New York. 

DEAR S1R: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago for one of your 
pocket inhaler outfits. It came to hand last Friday morning. 
e Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three weeks daily with 
As soon as the inhaler came she began using it, and after a 
few inhalations the asthma ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not re- 
She has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 
and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars in search of 
relief, purchasing everything we saw advertised. When you consider 
all this, I think it is the most remarkable thing that once using the 
inhaler should remove the trouble entirely. 


It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


by Mail, $1.00 (consisting of pocket in- ‘ 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full dir--tions for using). If you are stil? skeptical, send 


Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 


RARRAEEEAEAEEEEEEAEEAEEEALEELAEEEEEEEAEEEAEEEEAEEAEEEEEERAEEEEEE 





DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWOOD P. O., 
BALTIMORE, MD., October 7, 1895. 


Very truly yours, 
(Rev.) GEORGE W. HONEY. 


It stops all 





REAEEEAEAEELEELEELELELELEAELLALEEKESES 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. < 
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ESTEY ORGANS 


The famous Estey Organs embody all that long experience, skill, 
and large capital can produce. They contain exclusive essential 
features possible only in an organ emanating from the oldest and 
largest factory on this continent. 


The Estey Tone exhibits the effect of the 
great care which enters into the Estey Organ. 
It has that rare ‘* singiog quality ” which blends 
so harmoniously with the voice—a feature much 
desired but seldom obtained. 


The Estey Durability is simp!y phenomenal. 
With the purchase of an Estey Organ you dis- 
pense with further thought of trouble with 
an organ, Its rare excellence will rivet your 
warmest approval for a generation. 


The Estey Price is a very attractive feat- 
ure. Its the lowest consistent with first-class 
work. It is always in the interest of economy, 
but never at the sacrifice of quality. 


The Estey Design is a marvel of classic 
architecture. It represents the true artist, and 
appeals to all cultured tastes. 





‘Remember, the Estey Organ is not superior in one point only, 
but in a dozen points. In variety of styles, sizes, and grades, in 
design and workmanship, in tone and durability the Estey Organs 


Lead the World 


In Christian Endeavor Societies, in Conservatories, in Students’ Libraries, in 
Concert Halls, in Chapels, in Churches, and in the Home, the famous Estey tone is 
heard the world over. In Europe and Asia, in Africa and Australia, it is widely 
known. In this country the name ‘‘ Estey” has for over fifty years been synonymous 
with fine music. 

eee 


Two Hundred and Eighty Thousand Estey 
Organs made and sold testify to these facts. 


WRITE FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, SENT FREE, 
ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scr’.ping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILToN, 
. Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, , Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
"8 A , each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
rk’s Practicai and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
Sa: "s Standard § ers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
ao Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








ATLANTIC COAST LINE ano PLANT SYSTEM 


Offer superior service and quickest time to delegates, attending the 
Annual Meeting of Superintendents of National Educational Associations 
To ge Hevo at JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Fesruary /8, 19, & 20, 1896. 
THIS IS THE ONLY LINE via RICHMOND, VA. 
This ts also the route of the celebrated ‘‘ New York and Florida Special.” 
(Exclusively Pullman Vestibuled Trains) bet. New York and St. Augustine via Jacksonville 
This makes only one night out between Boston and St. Augustine. 2 other trains daily. 


Through Pullman Sleepers via Washingtion and Richmond on all trains, For full information, Tickets, 


Directions, etc. apply to 

3co & 207 Washington Street, Boston, 229 & 261 Broadway, New York, 

31 & 13 S. 3d Street, Philadelphia, 107 & 205 E. German St., Baltimore, 
601 Penn. Avenue, Washington. 





Cash Adva nced Weekly to reliable men in the sale of the 
Officially adopted for the schools of 
International Cyclopaedia 


New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
Write for Terms. Per- 


sonal Interview Desired. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York & Chicago. 


| 
| 





BAY STATE 
GUITARS, 
MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS, 
LITHERS, 


Possess a peculiarly sweet and 
powerful quality of tone which 
distinguishes them from all 
similar instruments. They area 


TRIUMPH OF 
TONE PRODUCTION. 


In design they are a consummate 
combinat.on of beauty ani gracetul- 
ness. In strength they are all that 
the best of materials and perfect con- 
Struction can make them. Their 
guarantee is the strongest and most 
comprehensive ever given. They are 
built to withstand every condition of 
climate. 


Lowest in Price of any Strictly 
High-Class Instruments. 


Send jor Catalogue. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & (0., 


453-463 Washington Street, 
and 33 Court Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Minerals, and How to Study 
hem. 


A Book for Beginners in Mineralogy. By Epwarp 
Satispury Dana, Yale Univeisity, New Haven. 
Autbor of a Text-book of Mineralogy, Sixth Edition 
of Dana's System of Mineralogy, etc. With more 
than 300 illustrations, 12mc,cloth,- - $1.50 


Problems in the Use and Ad- 
justment of Engineering 
Instruments. 


Forms for Field-Notes. General Instructions for 
Extended Students’ Surveys. By WacterR Lorinc 
Wess, C.E., Assoc. M. Am, Soc C, E.; Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 16mo, morocco, - - - $1.00 


A Handbook for Surveyors. 


By MansrieLp Merriman, Professor of Civil Engin- 
eering in Lehigh University, and Joun P. Brooxs, 
Instructor in Civil Engineering in Lehigh Uni- 
versity. First Edition. First Thousand. 16mo, 
morocco, - - - 82.00 


A single copy of any of these books sent to a teach- 
er, postpaid, at 3¢ discount. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 





rhe eR i A N 
>" MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining lung development, 
care of throat, prover enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. 

The only System indorsed Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Pa., Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. Brooks, Phil., Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other ive 
ucators a r musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused_to indorse any other method. 

The only System which has gotten out of the 
o}d ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
scores of smaller places, he nape y hayes old methods. 

12 of the 13 norma! schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are already teaching it. 

Vaprecodented results wherever introduced. 
For information and testimonials, address, 


KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Woman’s Beauty. 


Caicauo, Aug. 31, 1 

Some peupie seem to 
think that a tonic Is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician. This is in- 
correct. I say, every 
physician says, “Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this purpose bet- 
ter than Pabst Malt 
kstract. The Best” 
Tonic. Ladies, espe- 
ciaily, Will find Pabst - 
Malt Extract a spien- 
did tonic to build up 


their systems, chang- | 


ing that weary, tired ‘ : )) 
feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares, 

W. HANNA, M.D. 


Secret Books Free. Mention this 


PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 






Soid by Druggists. 
paper and address 

















A 
poor 
wheel is 
like a poor 
horse—it costs 
more than it’s worth 
to keep it. In the Mon- 
ARCH the necessity of re- 
air has been reduced to a 
minimum. Its strength, lightness 
and beauty make it a marvel of mod- 
ern mechanical skill. The 


MONARCH 


is undoubtedly king of bicycles. A 
wheel that you can depend upon in 
any emergency. Made in 4 models. 
$85 & $100, Send for Monarch book, 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 

Lake and Halsted Sts., 


















CHICAGO. 
Branches— New York. 
San Francisco, Port- 
land, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, 
Memphis, 
Detreit, 
Toron- 
to. 








BENEDICT’S TIME 


(Trade Mark) 


Kuen AND WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 


No increase in the price of our Diamonds. 


Watches. Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry, and Silverware. 

“THE BENEDICT.” 
ee Only perfect cuff, 
3 Sleeve and collar But- 
a ton made. Goesin like 
o a wedge and flies 
~ around across the but- 
2 tovhole. 


Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 
perfectease. No wear 
a This patent back can be put on any sleeve 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


| KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME 





Benedict Building, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., New York- 


ESTABLISHED, 1821. 








The Leoting ag my! of A 
Founded b Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Faguten, Director 
‘ustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
Sew England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 








New Books. 


Those whose tastes incline to literature 
will find much to interest them in Chz/d 
Sketches from George Eliot, edited and ar- 
ranged by Julia Magruder. The genius of 
this author is so masculine that we are un- 
accustomed to think of her as writing of 
children, yet she has given us some very 
pretty glimpses of childhood. These have 
been given as nearly in her own language 
as possible; where they have been taken 


|from their connection, however, they have 





been rounded out so as to make the narra- 
tive complete. The volume opens with a 
pretty account of George Eliot’s own child- 
hood and her love for her brother Isaac, 
which has its counterpart in Maggie Tulli- 
ver and Tom in the sketch from * The Mill 
on the Floss.” The other sketches are 
“The Poyser. Children,” from ‘“* Adam 
Bede; ” ** The Story of Eppie,” from “ Silas 
Marner ;”’ “ Lillo and Ninna,” from “ Rom- 
ola”; “ Job Tudge,” from “ Felix Holt”; 
“Brother and Sister,’’ a personal poem ; 
“The Garths,” from ‘ Middlemarch ”; 
“The Little Cohens,” from “ Daniel Der- 
onda,” and other characters from miscel- 
laneous stories. The illustrations are by R. 
B. Buch and Amy Brooks. (Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston.) 


Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, the daughter 


| of a port, has selected, arranged, and trans- 


lated a collection of poems of the Father- 
land that are published in a volume bearing 
the title of 4 Century of German Lyrics. 


| Although these poems, as all other poems, 
lose something of their charm by being | 


translated into another language, the work 


| has been done by skilful hands, and the 


book will afford one who cannot read the 
originals some idea of the wealth of Ger- 
mano lyric poetry of the past c-ntury. «Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., NewYork. $:.00.) 


The story of a waif who is picked up by 
the police and adopted by a family living in a 


| canal boat and yoing from place to place, is 
| told by Alphonse Daudet, very graphically 
|and with infinite humor, ia La Aelle Nrv- 
|ermazse. The book conrains also several 
| short stories written in the lively vein for 


| which this author is noted 


fhe illustra- 
tions are as unconventional as the text. 
is 4 most attractive holiday book. 


| Crowell & Co., New York and Boston ) 


| 





S 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress: A Story 
of the Crty Beautzful, by Frances Hodgson 
burnett, tells how two plucky children ran 
away and visited the World’s fair at Chi- 
cago and describes the strange sights and 
scenes they encountered. This is not as 


| good a story as some Mrs, Burnett has 


written, yet one cannot fail to be interested 
in these bright children and their remark- 
able journey, (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.5.) 


Wm. M. King, ex-Chief of Seed Division 
of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, writes volun- 
tarily to the editor of the American Agri- 
culturist as follows: “ As a comfort pro- 
ducer and fuel saver, I can assure the 
readers of the American Agriculturist that 
the Rochester Radiator, which I have thor- 
oughly tested, is all that it is recommended 
to be.” More valuable testimony to the 
merits of this article which we are adver- 
tising could scarcely be obtained. 


When to say ‘‘No.” 

When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 





Bias Velveteen 

Skirt Binding. 
Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 
ing wears or looks as well as the 
“ao. & ow.” 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
i 


will 
mgies. Pats labels and mate- 
.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 


Send for sa 
rials, tothe S. 


Moench) 
Constable: AC. 


Are offering ‘a fine selection of Dress 





Patterns of this season's 
importation. 
Cheviots, Tweeds, Serges, 


Checks, and Plaids. 


These are all suitable for Holiday 
Gifts, and will be marked at very 


| low : prices. 


It | 
(T. Y.| 


Droadevauy KA 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 

















¢ Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
eee8 















At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st aud 4 2d ™tx,, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Centra! for shopping and theatres. 
Baggege to and from 42d St. Depot free. 





WON, “VES WED 





THUR FRI. 


OOO 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








SAT SUN 
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R. F. Foster, the celebrated expert on 
games of cards, has published a little book 
on the game of Aarés, in which is given a 
description of the game, with suggestions 
for good play and a code of laws. (F. A. 
Stokes Co , New York and London ) 


The Queen of the Air,a study by John 
Ruskin of the Greek myths of cloud and 
storm, 1s issued in a small volume of 179 

pages, in holiday dress. It is a deep study 
i of the myths relating to Athena in the heav- 
ens, Athena in the earth, and Athena in the 
heart. The subject is a fascinating one and 
the reader will find the treatment fully as 
fascinating. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York and Boston.) 
































The wealth of extracts that may be made 
from Shakespeare, and that will suffer little 
when detached from the context, surprises 

j even those who are pretty well acquainted 
with his works. Rev. William Dodd, D D.,a 
1} sincere admirer and critical student of the 
7 immortal dramatist has made selections, 
play by play,of what seemed to be the best of 
' the sentimental, imaginative, and philoso- 
phical passages to be found therein. Of 
course there is much in Shakespeare that 
cannot be given in extracts, but there is 
enough to engage the attention of the 
student for along time. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New Yorkand Boston. Two volumes, 
16mo., gilt top, with photogravure frontis- 
pieces. $2.50.) 





Interesting Notes. 


The December issues of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co’s famous Riverside Literature Ser- 
ies are (No. 87), Defoe’s Rodznson Crusoe, 
and (No. 88) Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
These two books, among the most re- 
nowned of the world’s literature, have been 
issued to carry out the plan of publishing 
in this series books of an attractive form 
and inexpensive price suitable for school 
libraries. Other classics of equal merit are 
promised for issue during the remainder of 
the school year. 


Patented artificial skin is now produced 
n Germany. It is made by removing the 
outer and inner mucous membranes of the 
intestines of animals and partly digesting 





them in a pepsin solution. The fibers are 
then treated with tannin and gallic acid, the 
result being a tissue which can be applied 
to wounds like a natural skin, and is en- 
tirely absorbed in the process of healing. 


The December PRIMARY SCHOOL is 
filled with timely articles for the Christmas 
season. ‘A Christmas Program,” by M. 
Nora Boylan, furnishes material for a charm- 
ing Christmas entertainment. ‘‘ Miss Fay’s 
Christmas Tree,” by Mrs. B. A. Bruce, gives 
suggestive hints to teachers. ‘* What Be- 
fell a Proud Turkey,” “ Santa Claus and the 
Mouse,” and several cther similar selections 
furnish suitable recitations. There are 
‘Christmas Memory Gems,” “Songs and 
Jingles.” “In the Merry Christmas Tide,” 
the editor gives valuable and practical sug- 
gestion for observing the season in the 
school-room. Besides this timely material, 
there are instalments of Miss Smith’s “ Ex- 
ercises on the Kindergarten Gifts,” Miss 
Shove’s ** Busy Work in Number,” Miss 
Earle’s *‘ Basket Weaving,” “ Howto Teach 
Figures and Signs,” and ** Primary Observ- 
ation Work,” by Miss Scales. And then 
Walter J. Kenyon answers the question 
“* What Shall he Draw?” Elizabeth Lloyd 
furnishes “A Mother Goose Entertain- 
ment.” THE LIILLIPUTIAN is given up 
to Whittier, and the story of his life is told 
in language suited to the little folks. The 
page pictures an especially suited to Christ- 
mas, and there are many other illustrations. 


The Japanese government of late en- 
courages emigration. Great numbers of 
Japanese are going to the Sandwich 
islands, where they will ultimately enforce 
their recognition as citizens. Borneo is an- 
other place settled by them. Central 
America also welcomes them as steady, 
sober workers, and Guatemala receives 
them in great numbers. 


Experience obtained during the late Ger- 
man maneuvers proves that the bicycle is 
much more useful in patrolling than the 
horse. On fairly good roads the wheel 
goes much faster, while roads which cannot 
be passed by them, offer also great obstruc- 
tions to horsemen. On account of its si- 
lence the wheel is much feared by cut- 
posts. 
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You Don't Have 
to Swear 


off! 




















CHICACO. 





Stop Naturally! 




























makes 
the nerves 
strong, and 
brings back 
the feelings of 
youth to the pre- 
maturely old man. 
t restores lost vigor. 
You may gain ten 
pounds in ten days. 


CUARANTEED 
TOBACCO HABIT CURE. | 











Go buy and try a box to-day. It 
costs only $1. 
will guarantee a cure or money re- 
funded. Booklet, written guarantee ofcure 
and sample free. Address nearest office. 


THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 


Your own druggist 


MONTREAL, CAN. NEW YORK. 














' »eandy cathartic cure constipation. Purely vegetable, smooth and 
CASCARETS easy, sold by druggists everywhere, guaranteed to cure, Only 10c. 





Excelled by None 


**For some years [ 
have been a severe 
AY sufferer from Rhev- 
matism. So much so 
that I could not at. 
tend to my business 
and was confined to 
the house for weeks 
atatime. I was ad. 
vised to try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and have 
constantly improved 
since I commenced 
to take the medicine, 
Iam now well and 
strong again. Hoou’s Sarsaparilla is truly ‘ex. 
celled by none.’” C.F. KING, Verona, N. J. 
Remember, 


H ood’ S Sarsa- 


avvene — Parilla 
Be sure to get 


HOOD’S Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25c. 





Mr. C. F. King 








Acts like magic in the 
alcohol and _ opium 
habits, entirely restor- 
ing the digestive 
powers. 





Teachers Going to Atlanta 


The Southern Railway, 


PIEDMONT AIR LINE, 





ANNOUNCES a very low rate for school 
teachers and their friends who desire 


to take a short vacation to 
... Atlanta. . Exposition... 


during Christmas holidays. Already a 


large number have been booked cver 


this popular route which operates 


Three Daily Limited Trains— 
NEW YORK to ATLANTA 


Those who desire information regarding 
the trip should communicate with the 


NEW YORK OFFICE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
271 BROADWAY. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 
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For $10,000 France has obtained from 
the Shah of Persia the right to excavate for 
antiquities in his kingdom, to the exclusion 
of all other Europeans. Objects of gold 
and silver and jewelry found will belong to 
the Persian government, but France can 
buy half of them at a valuation and will 
have a first refusal of the other half. It 
will have the right to take casts of all sculpt- 
ure and inscriptions and the absolute own- 
ership of the half originals. 


On the Pacific coast at Santa Cruz a 
motor is being erected, which is to cost 
about $20,000. The power will be ob- 
tained from the waves and tides and used 
for generating electricity to supply light and 
run the street cars. 


A copy of the Soctal Festival Bazaar, 
published by St. George’s church and 
edited by R. B. Smith, is the handsomest 
periodical of that description ever received 
in our sanctum. The typography, half- 
tones, and supercalendered paper is of the 
highest order and the advertisements which 
filled many pages are of a choice nature 
and well displayed. We congratulate the 
editor and all who took part in making the 
paper a success. 


There have been some interesting experi- 
ments with war balloons at the Steinfield 
gunrange in Austria. A war balloon called 
the “ Budapest,’’ measuring about 33 feet in 
diameter by 46 feet in height, was sent up 
to a height of 2,625 feet. A battery of eight 
34-inch guns was brought into position as 
soon as the balloon was sighted by the ar- 
tillery-men. and opened fire with shrapnel 
at a range of 5,750 yards. A staff of men, 
placed in a safe position, by means of a rope 
moved the winch-car to which the balloon 
was attached. In one experiment, which 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
whole number, the officer in command of 
the battery had almost found the range 
after the eighth shot when he was informed 
that the balloon had shifted, and he had to 
alter it. As soon as his shells came any- 
where near the balloon its position was 
shifted again, and he soon exhausted, with- 
out result, his allotted store of eighty shrap- 





nel charges, which emitted 10,000 balls and 
splinters, in spite of which the balloon | 
floated tranquilly on. On its being lowered 
it was found to have received three slight | 
hits, which, however, had not impaired its 
buoyancy. The difficulty of pointing in- 
creases, of course, with the altitude attained 
by the object. It is necessary to keep the 


! 


Pears” 


Its least vir- 
is that it 
lasts so. 


tue 


Soap is for 
comfort; the 
clean are com- 
fortable. 





H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
150 page book for a stamp. 


E ROUNDED; HARD 
Lines softened, all : 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 


Facial Soap. 





BD. L. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. 

For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
- 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
usivg it. Ulustrated Circular, 40 
cugesntaes. free. Addrese D. L. 





cal Culture 9 EF. 14th St..New York. 


Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 


r 
DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vo- | 


A ttt tt tt te ti th te te th th the the 


HE a 
Saeationnean LADIES ! > 
T Do youlikeaQupof > 
E GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best JT im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


‘ CHINA CLOSETS ? 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 

4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE, . 

Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 

and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? > 

PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 4 

4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4q Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. . 


4 GOOD INCOMES made by getting > 
4 orders for our > 
4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
q ‘der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons. For full 
4 particulars, address 


<The Covad Americas Tea G0, > 


| 4 31 & 83 Vesey Street, la 
NEW YORK. ? 


ComPaNy 
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4 P. O. Box 289. 
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Catalogue of Speakers, Dialdgues, 
a 
————=—=_< Writers, Amusements, Essays, De- 
bates, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 11 Ann St., New York. 


DEAF iu 


where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCO 
enl;, $53 Br’dway, New York. Write for beok af proofs FUR? 


$75 a Month—evenings, to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 








balloon out ofa dangerous range (about | trolled—speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, 


4,400 yards), and a clear view can be ob- 
tained at a distance of from four to six | 
miles, Shrapnel alone is of any use in fir- 
ing at balloons at any altitude above 700 
eet. 


_ The masses of stone or metal which not 
infrequently fall from the sky, and are com- 
monly known as meteories, have always 
been of the greatest interest to students of 
nature The most generally accepted 
theory is that the meteorites are small plan 
ets revolving around the sun in regular or- | 
bits, like the earth and larger members of 


the solar system When, from the intersec- | 
tion of the orbits, the meteorite collides | 
with the earth, the velocity with which it | 
strikes is so great that the blow against the | Lowest Prices. ft 


air itself and the friction of its passage 
raises its temperature to a white heat, just 
as a nail may be heated red-hot by striking 
iton an anvil with a hammer. This heat- 
ing is usually quite superficial, as the few 
seconds consumed in its passage through 
the air is not long enough to raise a mass 
of any size to a red or white heat. 


The Nickel Plate Road runs along the 
Shore of Lake Erie and through Erie, 
Cleveland, Fostoria, and Fort Wayne. 


| learn—easy to teach. 


better results. Less expense, bigger income—easy to 


Ma eranted. Our $4.25 Teacher’s and Agent's 


Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home and | 
¢ make $75 a month evenings, sent for @1, and bought 


back if not satisfactory. Consists of (1) Self-instruc- 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 544x8, 7s5c. (2) Busi P 


rills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 


eautiful Parchment Diplo- | 


EDUCATION 


Is the oldest of the high-class educational maga- 
| zines. It is contributed to and read by many of ihe 
| leading educators of the oe. It will keep you in 
| touch with the freshest thought in this great and pro- 
| gressive profession. It does not compete with the 
| cheaper school papers which deal with class-room 
| methods. It takes a broader outlook and discusses 

the deeper problems of pedagogy as a profession. 

**Education has a large present and seems to me 

to have a yet larger future.”—PrRes. Cuas. F. Towixe, 
D.D., Western Reserve University. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pres. H H. Seerley, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
lowa, speaks of himself as “a subscriber from Vol. L., 
No. 1., who owes much of his professional zeal aod 
success to the good, sound docirines that have ap- 
peared in Education durivg the past fifteen years.” 

U. S. Commissioner of Education Harris 

contributes a notable article and an open letter to the 
November number. Send 5c. for it. Kducation 
should be in every public library and reading-room. 
Is itin yours? 


‘7.00 @ year, 35¢. anumber, sample copy for six 
2c.-stamps, 
KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








- 
mo'ly 1 yf. 12 pp., 9X15, 25c. (3) Pocket Manual, 40 
PP. cloth, com. branches in a nutshell, 2sc. (4) Mail 
ourse, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., $2. 
(5) Ad. Outfit, $1. 
want more teachers and agents, hence the §: 
offer, » Send 2c, stamp and see what you get. 


Bixzler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohie 


J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
| and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t.. New Yerk. 





Benches, Tools & Supplies 
leadquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
pecial discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, ' siz.Ellet ot. 
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Musical, far sounding, and highly satus- 
| Hotery bbclis for cobesin, Ontveken b- 


| WESFYROF, Rr. Teas" 


Descr ption and prices on applicati« n 





| BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


| Benock, College ® Academy BE kL S 
| \Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 
| 





SE BARNES’ INK. 


A. 8. BARNES &C0., 56 E.10th St., 8.¥, 


AIRSREMOVED 


discoloration or injury with “ Pilua Selvene.” Sealed 
Go. Wileex Specific Co., Phila, Pa. 
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PRINCE’S ARITHMETIC BY GRADES is so 
unique in its plan and withal so practical and full} 
of common sense, that one does not well see why|@ 
it has not been followed by others before. This at- 
tractive series by JOHN T. PRINCE, Agent of the Mass- 
achusetts Board of Education, consists of eight neat, 
compact, and inexpensive text-books, for inductive 
teaching, drilling, and testing, with a ‘‘Manual’’ for 
the teacher, Each book consists of from 86 to 118 
pages, and is neatly bound in cloth. 
tion price is 20 cents for each. 


The introduc- 


The books contain an abundance of material, 
properly arranged for both oral and written work. 
The problems are practical, of great variety, and are 
properly graded. 


Superintendent L. H. Jones of Cleveland, Ohio, 
tells the whole story in a nutshell when he says 
that ‘‘ They are unique, practical, and full of common 
sense.”’ 


The best way to test the books in PRINCE’S 


ARITHMETIC BY GRADES is to Try THEN in your 
schools. 


Write to us for Circulars. GINN & COM- 
PANY, Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 





TWO BOOK COURSES. 
IN ARITHMETIC. 


Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


First Lessons in Language, and 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. 


These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. 
Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 





THREE NEW MODEL 


ia PREMIER TYPENRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 





; HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 





Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch LOrtose in Twenty-Nine Principal 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


ities in the United States. 


| 


| 


668000868 
© School Books 
©) ©) in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
Se ©) Delivery prepaid 





second-hand « »r new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


6) 
Seeeeeoes 








Brand new, complete alphabetical 
6) catalogue, /ree, of school books of ad/ 
SY publishers, if you mention this ad. 
6) ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
\ 4 oa Institute New York City | 





—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 





Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 


ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 
ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
University Building, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 





Mental Results 
Mechanical Means 


EMINGTON 
eveals and 
ectifies 
eprovable 
hetoric 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Lor further particulars see- 
our prada fo, "The Zducational 
Use of the Typewriter” which 
us sent free to any address 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT 





327 Broadway, NewYork 


assterr. 
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